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overrated ; for we have heard of several cases, in wholly different 








% - classes of society, where the most alarming symptoms, sometimes 
NE W S (0) F T HE W E E K greatly resembling the disorders and even the collapse of cholera, 
° have been produced by sheer panic. No doubt, the great counter- 
active to such exciting cause is an intelligent conception of the 
DvBLIN gives a new title to the Prince of Wales; whose creation | facts, especially a distinct conception of the ratio and limitation 
by patent to be “Earl of Dublin” was announced in Tuesday's | of the chances, and a healthy religious faith—which is by no 
Gazette. The title is conferred upon the boy Prince and his heirs | means restricted to sectarian privilege—in the unfailing benefi- 
Kings of this United Kingdom; therefore it will henceforth go | cence of eternal laws; a faith which corrects the selfishness of 
with the Monarchy and not with the Princedom of Wales. It is | fear, and enables man to meet his fate, when called upon, with a 
strange that so shadowy a boon to Ireland should be expected to | cheerful willingness to accept his part in the carrying-out of that 
do some sort of good in that country—stranger still that it is likely | universal beneficence. ; 
enough to do some good. But the direct reciprocation even of a| We do not see what coup d’état could be available for a general 
titular honour between the Queen’s heir and Ireland’s capital at | exhilaration, unless it were a general remission of taxes. Will Mr. 
least assures the impressible Irish that they are thought of in the | Disraeli add this to his Buckinghamshire programme? Mean- 
highest quarters : to the sufferer sympathy is dearer even than help, | while, the Public Health officers are exerting a laudable and 
but royal sympathy means help. valuable activity. In accordance with sound policy, the Board 
of Health is giving a wide interpretation to the Nuisances Act 
Mr. Disraeli is coming out as an O'Connell; only combining | for a general closing of burial-grounds; not without opposition 
with the capacity of agitator that of English country gentleman, | from vested interests and the local jealousy of central authority. 
statesman, novelist, epic poet, and Hebrew-Caucasian. At the | However inclined to be frightened into cholera, your true Eng- 
meeting of the Royal Bucks Agricultural Association, he recapi- | lishman will stand up for his “rights.” One brilliant specimen 
tulated his proposition respecting the equalizing of local taxation, | of the Briton, in the recusant parish of St. Saviour Southwark, 
with an addition: he now proposes to augment the Land-tax in | implies an admission that the step is expedient, by saying that 
districts where it is light or virtually null, and by that means to | he would support it if the prohibition of intramural interment 
raise 5,000,000/. in lieu of 1,000,000/. ; the five millions to form a | were general. The Board is bound by its powers, and can only 
“real sinking-fund” for the steady reduction of the National | proceed in specified cases, on a declaration of nuisance: but the 
Debt ; a process which, according to Mr. Disraeli’s promise, will | worthy parishioner does not see, if other places are left to poison 
raise the price of Consols, make money abundant, and so render | themselves, why Southwark should be forbidden; he claims a 
“cheap” that which the farmer most wants—capital. To | constitutional right to ruin his constitution, and will not admit 
support him, the farmers are advised to agitate, with the cry of | that the Board of Health has any authority to make him better 
‘equal taxation and cheap capital”: he wants a “pressure from | off than other people. So some parishes are going to law, to 
without”; and if they will furnish that, he promises them some | make good their right of resistance against being purified and 
further boon, which is not specified, but is to be tantamount to | cured of pestilence. 
* complete relief.” He stakes his “ political reputation” on suc- : 
cess; a faint imitation of the two life-pledging O'Connells, who| The letter of President Bonaparte to Colonel Edgar Ney, 
both lived tosmile at failure; and it is not to be supposed that the | which we copied last week, has produced a great sensation in 
head of the Royal Bucks will find defeat more unbearable. On| Paris, and something like a Ministerial crisis. The discreet 
the whole, it appears to us that Mr. Disraeli’s project of agitation | Journal des Débats confesses that it is “a little too hereditary ” ; 
is not very artistic: it is put forth in words of despondency, that | the National denounces it as a great encroachment of the Execu- 
anticipate failure; its methods are borrowed; the adoption of a | tive; many journals treat it asa virtual declaration of war ; and the 
“cry” is imitated from the wretched electioneering creatures | Presse, whose editor, M. Emile de Girardin, figured at the Peace 
whom Mr. Disraeli satirized under the names of Tadpole and | Congress, confesses that it is no time to agitate military reduc- 
Taper. To encourage the listening farmers, he suninded them | tions. 
how the remission of Ship-money had been obtained by a Buck-| The Ministerial crisis was brought about by M. de Falloux’s no- 
inghamshire gentleman, “my near neighbour”! Here the He- | torious dissent from the letter. The accounts of the form which 
brew-Caucasian lets the cat out of the bag: it seems that he was | his opposition took vary exceedingly : one went so far as to 
alive in the time of John Hampden, and still lives in the time of | represent him declaring that he would have signed the letter 
Renn Hampden: now who could confess such longevity, but | “ with both hands,” only he deprecated its public issue; in other 
the Wandering Jew? It is to be observed, however, that John | words, he approved of the hint to the Government of Rome asa 
Hampden did not delegate his agitation to the Buckinghamshire | warning, but deprecated the responsibility of a public and formal 
farmers, but point-blank refused the demand of the tax-| threat. On the whole, however, we infer that M. de Falloux 
gatherer: the corypheus of the Royal Bucks will not behave | really disapproved of the letter, but has consented to remain a 
so ungenteelly. member of the Cabinet in order to save any excitement at home 
= 2 — that might lead to an infraction of “ order,”—the “idea” just 
The cholera scarcely abates, and the alarm increases. now in vogue, to which a Frenchman would sacrifice anything. 
Not content with the special prayer ordered for tomorrow, many | _ Even all this excitement does not alter our original impression, 
persons are calling out for a general fast, and in some places a | that the letter is an illusory concession to public feeling in France, 
Jocal fast has been observed. and put forth to be carried out or retracted as may in the sequel 
Medical and lay writers continue to discuss the intimate nature | appear most convenient. If the President and his Government 
and causes of cholera; the most effective in the controversy being | sincerely meant to rest their policy on the manifesto, it would 
a correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, “ Anti-Zymosis,” who | have been signed by the responsible Minister and transmitted 
suggests observations to test his hypothesis that cholera is caused | through the accredited channel. A year ago, the mere acquiescence 
by the absence of ozone in the atmosphere ; at the same time | of M. de Tocqueville in such a document would have been regarded 
ascribing to the excess of that gaseous substance the disease | as a guarantee for its good faith; but, alas! the sanction of M. de 
called influenza. Ozone is a super-oxide of hydrogen, and its | Tocqueville no longer possesses that prestige, since it has been 
formation is promoted by the action of electricity or combustion ; | prostituted to an acquiescence in the disgracetul mission from the 
and in support of his theory, “ Anti-Zymosis” pointed to the im- | Republic in Paris against the Republic in Rome. It M. Bona- 
munity of Birmingham and some particular spots where large | parte is sincere in his explanation of the French policy, how was 
furnaces are at work. A very able writer in the Times, on “ Cho- | it that he left the expedition to Rome in the hands of Oudinot, a 
lera Morbus and the Sanitary Movement,” treats all theories as | foolish man whose best qualities are those of a regimental officer ; 
“not proven,” including that of Anti-Zymosis; and he points to | and superseded that incapable with General Rostolan, a rude ser- 
excessive mortality at Wolverhampton and Wednesbury as fatal ‘ geant-at-arms ? 
[Latest Eprtion.] 
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General Randon, to whom the command is newly intrusted, 
bears a name hitherto unknown to the public: he is one of the 

oung African Generals, is reputed to be a very able officer, and 
1s believed to be well qualified to carry out the more liberal policy 
indicated by the President’s letter. 

If France should stand by that letter, there may yet be fighting 
in Italy on a larger scale than ever. In new-naming the forts 
round Venice after Austrian Generals, including the heinous 
Haynau, the Imperial Government has exhibited a paltry but a 
highly malignant spirit, quite congenial with the bastinado that 
maintains order in Milan. France therefore may yet find a legi- 
timate enterprise in Italy. 


The Colonial Office is our true War department. The Cape of 
Good Hope grows angry enough to justify the Downing Street 
hopes of separation ; and the so-called dependency of Ionia is the 
scene of disturbances. 

The riot in Cephalonia is way and perhaps not incom- 
patibly ascribed to brigandage, feudalism, alienation from the 
precise style of English rule, and the wish for annexation with 
Greece. It will easily be put down, if the English authorities 
employ force enough; but the spirit which sookeand it will not 
be so readily quelled. We do not share the official predilection 
for the separation of our true colonies ; but we do not deny 
that the Ionian Islands are an incumbrance without corre- 
sponding profit. They subject us to the reproach of not carry- 
ing out the treaty obligations of 1815; though, if we were 
to do so, by giving the islanders effective free institutions, 
other parties to the settlement of 1815 would probably be very 
much angered. The “protection” costs us large sums annually, 
without hope of return. If the islands do afford a convenient mili- 
tary and naval station, we might equally secure that in the same 
region without undertaking the whole political conduct of the na- 
tion ; just as we have Gibraltar without Spain, Heligoland without 
Holland. Not really belonging to the empire, peevish and im- 
practicable dependants wishing to transfer their allegiance to 
Greece, the Ionian States might well be indulged in that sort of 
“annexation,” without any damage to the dignity or power of 
this country. The real difficulty in so cutting the gordian knot 
is, that the same blade would cut off some official patronage. We 
can retain our naval ascendancy without the paltry surplusage of 
an ascendancy in the Ionian Islands; we can find a site for bar- 
racks if we need it; but what could the Whig Cabinet have done 
with Mr, Ward? 














She Metropolis. 

The City Committee of Health was specially called together at the 
Mansionhouse, on Thursday; the Lord Mayor having received a verbal 
complaint from the Board of Health that the sanatory arrangements of the 
City Unions are inadequate to the present emergency. He expected that | 
a formal communication would arrive from the Board during the sitting of | 
the Committee; and had called it to the Mansionhouse immediately, that | 
it might lose no time on account of his personal indisposition. Mr. Grain- | 
ger was present, and made a statement of the precautionary measures | 
which were absolutely necessary,—more efficient medical visitation, to dis- 
cover premonitory ailments; and the formation of temporary dispensaries. 
In reply to questions, the City Solicitor said that he doubted the power of | 
the Committee to appoint Inspectors, after the Common Council had ex- | 
pressly negatived the report recommending the measure. Mr. Wire de- 
clared that it would be idle to hesitate a moment: the City Solicitor was | 
right in his law, but they must reject petty considerations, carry out the | 
objects committed to their care by the Common Council in the spirit of | 
humanity intended by the Council, and look to that body for an indemnity | 
if they exceeded the strict letter of their commission. The Lord Mayor 
stated himself ready to take all the responsibility of this course. On the 
motion of Mr. Wire, the Officer of Health was directed to appoint a proper 
staff of medical officers to conduct the house-visitation. 

At the meeting of the City Sewers Commission, on Monday, Mr. Daw 
read a report from the Chief Surveyor, which supplies some interesting 
extracts— 

“ Up to the present time your officers have inquired into the condition of up- 
wards of 4,000 dwellings: 1,019 nuisances have also been presented by them, the 
majority of which have, under their superintendence, been suppressed; a large 





number also of the poorest inhabitants of the courts within the City have ex- { 


perienced the benefit of draining and a water supply they had not known before. 
- +. + The slaughterhouses within the City are now paved, drained, lime-whited, 
and have a proper supply of water. ... . Steps for the prevention of interments 
[in certain churchyards ] were taken; but most unfortunately the powers of your 
act upon that head proved inadequate, and the great benefits which were contem- 
plated by you, and which you essayed to carry out, were frustrated almost in the 
onset... .. In addition to the daily cleansing of the surface of the whole of the 
— ways, the poorest localities have been from time to time washed with water. 

‘our gangs of men have been for the last two months engaged the whole night in 


performing this ablution of the pavings. It was deemed advisable to dis- | 


continue as much as possible the further excavating of sewers during the hot 
weather; but where excavation bas been unavoidable, deodorizers have oan from 
time to time used when the nature of the ground rendered it necessary. ... . 
The house-visitation, both by the Police and by your Inspectors, is still in opera- 
tion as actively as ever. .... In many cases the poorer classes appear to be 
perfectly apathetical as to the effect of their want of individual care and cleanli- 
ness, and they abuse or neglect the simple or convenient necessaries provided for 
their use.” 

In reply to numerous complaints of the delay in carrying away the con- 
tents of cesspools, the Chairman stated that the Commission has been ad- 
vised not to continue this process during the warm weather. He had the 
satisfaction to state, that sewers in the various localities had been contracted 
for, and that in less than a twelvemonth every part of London would be 
supplied with the most effectual means of drainage. 

The Board of Health have issued to Churchwardens, Overseers, and other 
persons, & notification in reference to burial-grounds. They describe the 
injurious influence of intramural interments on the atmosphere, water- 
springs, and wells; and announce that they will adopt measures for the dis- 


continuance of intramural interments, wherever, “upon the report of an 
Inspector, founded on the preliminary examination required by the 10th sec- 
tion of the Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention Act, it shall appear 
that ‘ any burial-ground is in such a state as to be dangerous to the health 
of the persons living in the neighbourhood.’” However, they “ urge upon 
Churchwardens, Overseers, and all other persons having charge of graye- 
yards, particularly in the Metropolis, the great importance of their volun- 
tarily making immediate preparation for the suspension of intramural in- 
terments: such authorities being now, by the 10th section of the ‘ Nui- 
sances Removal and Diseases Prevention Amendment Act,’ empowered to 
discontinue the practice as set forth in the words of the statute.” In con- 
clusion, they “ recommend that the arrangements made should in general 
be strictly of a temporary nature, in order that all danger may be avoided 
of their clashing with those general and permanent measures which it wil] 
be the duty of the Board to prepare, at the earliest practicable period, for 
the sanction of the Legislature.” 

On Monday, on the report of Dr. Gavin Milroy, the General Board of 
Health ordered the Spafields burial-grounds, and also the burial-grounds at 
St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, and the St. Thomas's burial-ground, Golden 
Lane, St. Luke’s, to be closed. 

The parish-officers of St. Saviour’s Southwark have declined the re. 
sponsibility of obeying an order issued by the Board of Health, on the 
report of Mr. Grainger, for the closing of the Cross-bones burial-ground. 
At a meeting in the Vestry on Monday, Mr. Bailey, “the Warden of the 
great account,” announced this course, and justified it by a statement of 
facts, founded on a perusal of the parish-records. : 

In the ten years from 1826 to 1835, the deaths in the parish were 5,076; in 
the ten from 1836 to 1845, the deaths were but 2,967,—a decrease of 2,109: the 
burial in private vaults had similarily decreased. During the prevalence of the 
cholera in 1832, the burials of persons who died of the disease were 163; in the 
corresponding months this year, they have been but 56. During the last two 
months, there had been 90 deaths in the parish; only 4 of these were in the 
localities round the ~~ round the College graveyard only one case of 
cholera had occurred, and only 27 deaths in twelve years, of whom 11 persons were 
above eighty years old. The burial-ground had been rented for two hundred years: 
the fees in it are 13s.; whereas those of the churchyard are 26s.; so that the 
Board would force the poor to pay double what they now pay. He had lived near 
the place during the mortality of 1832, and not only did he not find any un- 
pleasant smell or vapour, but he never heard any complaint of any. 

Mr. Thwaites deprecated the meddling of a Whig Government, and in- 
deed of any Government, in their local affairs. 

He opposed the system of burials in populous places altogether ; and he thought 
that if any other system could be fairly carried out, he should at once support it. 
Had a general order been issued for the cessation of interment in all churchyards 
in the Metropolis, or even in all burial-places on the South side of the Thames, 
he would have supported the Churchwardens in their compliance with the order; 
but he should certainly not support the carrying out of the present impertinent 
order of the Board of Health. 

He moved a resolution, asserting that compliance with the order would 
be inconvenient and expensive to the poor; and proposing that a Commit- 
tee wait on the Board on the subject, as they had acted on false and exag- 
gerated statements. An amendment was moved and seconded, without 
success; and Mr. Thwaites’s resolution was carried by a large majority. 

The Vestry of the parish of Allhallows the Great, at the commencement 
of this year, unanimously resolved to discontinue burying in the vault and 
churchyard; which were immediately, the one planted, the other bricked 
up; and arrangements were made with a suburban cemetery company for 
the interment of the poorer parishioners. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Lambeth was held on Monday evening, 
at the Ship Tavern, Lower Fore Street, “to consider the continued and 
frightful destruction of life by cholera among the parishioners of Lambeth, 
and the pressing necessity of improving the dwellings of the poor, as the 
only means of arresting the dreadful pestilence.” A resolution was pro- 
posed, that the Archbishop be requested to receive a deputation “ for the 
purpose of considering our present tribulation,” and concerting means of 
improvement; but several speakers thought this course inadequate to the 
evil, and attacked with much animation the pest-engendering establish- 
ments for bone-boiling and catgut-making which abound on the river- 


| bank parallel to Fore Street. Amendments were threatened, but at last 


the resolution was passed. As soon as it was passed, Mr. Jared T. Hunt 

| moved 
| “That a copy of the resolution just adopted be transmitted to the Board of 
| Health, Gwydir House, Whitehall, with an urgent request that a sufficient num- 
| ber of medical men be appointed without delay for the purpose of effecting a 
; house-to-house visitation throughout the poorer districts of Lambeth; that the 
| churchyard in High Street, wherein from 200 to 300 persons are buried weekly, 
| to the imminent risk of the lives of all the parishioners, be immediately closed 
| against all future interments.” (Cheers, and cries of “ The bone-yards too!” 
| and “ That's not fair!”) , 
Mr. Higgins said, he had passed the burial-ground that day, and it looked 
| more like a ploughed field than anything else. Mr. Wyatt moved, as an 
amendment, that the bone-yards and other nuisances ought to be removed 
at the same time. Mr. Hunt—* Won't you remove the starch-yards and 
potteries too?” Mr. Wyatt—“ Yes, the whole of them.” (Cheers.) The 
amendment was adopted nearly unanimously. 

Mr. Roland moved, : 

“That a copy of the first resolution be transmitted to the Board of Guardians, 
with an earnest request that instructions be immediately given to the paroch 
medical officers and other medical men in the parish, to attend all the sick = 
at the expense of the parish; and to order them bread and meat, as weil as 
medicines, whenever needed, during the prevalence of this awful epidemic; that 
the Board be urged to enforce most rigorously the acts of Parliament relative to 
the better drainage and cleansing of the localities and dwellings of the poor, and 
to the prevention of nuisances injurious to the public health; and that a copy 
the first resolution be also sent to the Vestry of the parish of Lambeth, begging 
them to furnish the labouring classes with those public baths and washhouses 
which by the act of Parliament of 9 and 10 Victoria they are legally and justly 
entitled to.” 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to; and it was also resolved to 
request the use of Maudslay’s large factory to hold another “ great meet- 


ing on the subject.” 


The case of Lola Montes, alias Countess de Mansfeldt, alias Mrs. Heald, was 
to have been heard at Marlborough Police-court ou Monday; but no legal repre- 
sentative appeared for the lady. Mr. Clarkson demanded the estreating of the 
recognizances; but, after some explanation from a gentleman who represented 
Mr. Heald, it was agreed that a further adjournment should take place till Wed- 
nesday. On Wednesday, the Countess again failed to appear, and the recog 
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nizances were estreated. The amount thus forfeited is 2,000 Mr. Clarkson 

occasion to contradict a rumour of intention to compromise the matter. Miss 
Heald, guided by the purest motives, would persist in her endeavour to “ remove 
the son of a beloved brother from a marriage equally illegal and disgraceful.” As 
goon as the evidence from India is complete, proceedings will be taken “ to remove 
this deluded young man from the fangs of this woman.” 

At the Marlborough Street Police Court, on Saturday, an elderly man and his 
supposed daughter, of respectable exterior, were cha: with endeavouring to ob- 
tain 5000. from Mr. Hook, of the banking firm of Herries, Farquhar, and Co., by 
menacing letters. Mr. Hook lately received a letter, stating that the writer had 
been pitched from the pinnacle of fortune to the lowest sink of infamy by an un- 
fortunate connexion with some members of a desperate and cruel gang: terrible 

inations were in progress against Mr. Hook's firm, which w end in its 

ion through an immense loss of capital, if not worse: the writer was at 

the merey of the gang, and if one syllable were known his life would be forfeit : 

yet he would strive to be honest; a few pounds would carry him out of the reach 

of the gang, and enable him to safely reveal their designs. An advertisement in 
the Times in these terms was requested— 

“B. O. N.—Your terms are accepted. The money, as require’, will be sent and de- 
posited in the place named, Lose not a moment.—Sept. 4.” ) F 

The Police authorities were consulted, and they advised a simulated falling into 
the trap. The advertisement was answered in the required terms. A second letter 
was received, stating that 20,0002 would not cover the “ horrid catastrophe con- 
templated, which would not only stop the bank for a time but for ever, as the 
books would be destroyed by slow matches.” The writer wished to set up in 
honest business: he wished 250/. to be put in a bag, and taken, “ unseen -( mortal 
eye,” to the Ha-ha ditch in Kensington Gardens, and deposited in a hole in the 
wall under a water-spout which would there be found: 250l. more would be ex- 
pected after the “ revelation.” Mr. Hook ordered a bag to be filled with farthings, 
and with a few marked coins of other descriptions, and sent the bank messenger 
to deposit the bag, directing him to be secret and prompt; and he set two 

ice-constables to watch the person, 

. The messenger went his errand on Saturday morning at ten o'clock; 
found the bole in the wall; and put the bag into it, pushing it in so 
that it could not be seen unless by an explorer for it. The concealed con- 
stables had watched for an hour before. They observed the prisoners on the alert. 
They saw the messenger deposit the bag and go away; and as soon as he was 
quite gone, they saw the male prisoner go into the ditch, bring out the bag, and 
give it to the female: as soon as this was done, the prisoners separated, and were 
ing off by different ways, but each was stopped by a constable, and they were 
asked for the bag. The man said, “ What bag? I haven't got a bag.” Oa being 
told that it would be taken by force, the female said, “ Am I to give the bag?” 
and the man said, “ Yes.” It was given up. The man made a pretext for going 
to the spot, and said that he had found the bag accidentally ; but the pretext was 
false, and the prisoners were taken to the Police Court. They refused to give 
any name or address. Mr. Woolf appeared for them, and urged that there was 
not a fact to show more than a casual discovery of the bag. As to the letters, 
they were not anyhow traced to the prisoners; but if they were assumed to be 
written by one of the 


Broughton thought there was quite enough evidence to  Y the charge, both 
as to the proceedings in the ditch and as to the letters. He would remand the 
prisoners for a week, but would accept bail for the daughter. 


The Police have found out a young woman who washed some rooms in Man- 
ning’s house, on the Saturday after the murder of Mr. O'Connor. She states that 
she was about to clean the back-kitchen when Mrs. Manning checked her sharply, 
with the observation that she had done it herself. Mrs. Page, the occupier of the 
next house to Manning’s, has informed the Police, that he was smoking his pipe 
on the wall till near half-past five o'clock on the afternoon of the 9th August. 
He talked to her about some railway shares that he was possessed of, and alluded 
to his disposing of them and going into the country. While he was talking a 


loud knock was heard at the door; when he jumped off the wall, and exclaimed, | 
She | 


“Oh, I forgot that I have an appointment with a gentleman this evening.” 
saw nothing more of him that day; but during the night she heard a deal of 
scuffling in the kitchen; and a little after midnight the noise attracted her to the 
back window, when she perceived a light in Manning’s back-kitchen, and distinctly 
saw shadows of a man and a woman in a stooping position. 

On Thursday morning, Inspector Yates received a letter from Bolton in Lanca- 
shire, with some communications on the authority of a clairvoyante. According 
to the writer, “ The clairvoyante says that there are three cellars underneath the 
house, and she could not see the end of the one in which the pistol is hid. Search, 
and you will find it.”. The Police-reporter of the Times observes, “‘ What makes 
this letter rather extraordinary is, that there are three cellars, and one of them 
had not been minutely searched. In consequence, Burton was directed to search 
the cellars minutely.” During the search, “he perceived some spots and streaks 
of blood on the wall opposite the back-kitchen door. . . . . It is very strange that 
these marks were not discovered before by the constables who searched the house, 
as they are very prominent near the back-kitchen door.” 

Mr. Secker has complied with the application of Manning to have a further 
_— of the 731. in gold found on his wife at Edinburgh: 20/. has been given 

im. 

The cholera has attacked some of the witnesses. Mr. Bassett, one of the two 
stockbroker’s clerks who identified Manning as the personator of Mr. O'Connor, 


at their office, was attacked on Friday last week, after his examination, and died | 


on Sunday. Mr. Hammond, the other clerk, was attacked on Sunday, and in 
the middle of the week he was not expected to live. 


An inquest was held in the Westminster House of Correction, last Saturday, 
on the body of Joseph Williams, the Chartist leader, who had died of cholera. 


He had been sentenced, on the 12th July 1848, to two years’ imprisonment for | 


seditious conspiracy. One of the warders deposed that Williams frequently dis- 
obeyed the prison-regulations, and was placed in solitary confinement, on bread 
and water diet, near the end of August. This punishment ceased on the Ist in- 


stant; and he appeared well till Tuesday week, when he complained of pains in | 


the head. On the 7th he was attacked with cramps, and died in a few hours. 
The inquest was adjourned to Monday, at the request of Mr. Tindal Atkinson, 
who appeared on bebalf of Williams's friends, and hinted that the death was not 


& simple case of cholera. On Monday, Mr. Crea, the Deputy-Governor of the pri- | 


Son, stated that it is a prison-regulation to impose some labour on convicts not 
Sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour: that regulation is founded on the 
38th section of the 4th George LV. and it is not enforced if the prisoner pays five 
Shillings a week. ‘The prisoner's friends paid five shillings a week up to the 11th 
August, but the payment then failed. Ou the 20th August, a pound of oakum 
Was given to Williams for picking; but he refused the work, and was allowed four 
days to cominunicate with his friends and obtain a renewal of the payment. The 
payment was not renewed; and as the prisoner still refused the work, saying he 
"could not do it,” he was put in confinement on the bread and water diet. Wil 


the — surgeon, said he attended Williams. On the 28th of August, during 
the read and water diet, he complained of constipation, and was ordered gruel, 
which relieved him. Williams habitually went contrary to the medical directions 
given him; and Mr. Lavies attributed his death to his disregard of directions on 
this occasion. He died of syncope, from the effects of Asiatic cholera. The Jury 
found a verdict of “ Natural 

t bread and water, as a punishment, be discontinued. 


and discover what became of the | 


prisoners, no cognizable offence could be founded on them, | 
for they spoke rather of protecting from menace than in the words of menace. Mr. | 


il- | nually. 
was not a weak man, and had gained flesh whilst in the prison. Mr. Lavies, | A 


The Probinces. 


At the anniversary meeting of the Royal Bucks Agricultural Association, 

| held on Wednesday at Aylesbury, Mr. Disraeli expounded a plan of agita- 

tion for promoting the relief of agriculture through equalizing local 

| taxation. Mr. Disraeli occupied the meeting a considerable time with in- 

| troductory matter; enlarging upon the beneficial tendency of prizes such 

| as those distributed that day to the competitors in ploughing, &c., and then 
| justifying his introduction of political matters. On the first point— 

“ Although the prizes we offer must always necessarily be limited in amount as 
| compared with the degree of moral virtue which they seek to reward, and though 
therefore they are open to the ridicule of the vulgar, the sneers of the malignant, 
and the observations of all who are ignorant of the routine of rural life, still I can 
say from my own experience, that in this county they have acted most beneficial- 
ly—have given a stimulus to good conduct on the part of our agricultural popu- 
lation, are looked forward to “ the labouring community with interest, and are 
received with feelings of gratitude.” 

On the second point, he took it for granted that every gentleman present, 
whatever his political feelings, was of opinion that agriculture should be 
protected. 

Although it is one object of these societies—and in particular of the Royal 
Bucks Association, which has given a tone to many others throughout the coun- 
try—to reward good conduct in the humbler classes of the community, “ still we 
are all aware, that our first duty, if not at all time successful in influencing public 
opinion, is of course to attend to the interests of agriculture itself. Because, if 
agriculture fail, of what avail will it be to offer rewards to skilfal ploughmen 
when there are no lands to plough? What will be the use of giving premiums to 
faithful servants when there are no masters remaining to engage and employ 
them.” (Cheers.) They had always carefully excluded party politics from their 
meetings; nevertheless, he had remarked the prevalence in the county of a feel- 
ing that the society was formed for party politics. That unfounded but too 
prevalent idea was ascribable to the fact, that the constitution of the Association 
was not so comprehensive and broad as it might have been. Llowever this might 
be, one thing was clear—though not met to consider measures of either Whig, 
Tory, or Radical, it was their chief duty to consider and clearly understand the 
position they occupy. It was impossible for any man in the room to forget, or 
not to see, the great change which has occurred since Mr. Disraeli last addressed 
them. (A cry—* We feel it!”) It would be impossible to forget, that at this 
moment the agricultural interest is in a state of great suflering—( (ries of 
“ True, true!”)—and that if they merely met to drink a toast and to consider 
every point but the points connected with the farmer's purses, they would be de- 
grading the Association by a meeting without object or eud. Such a course would 
but be putting arms into the hands of their enemies, by making themselves the 
just objects of public contempt. 

What then were they now to do to meet the crisis—to enable the 
| farmers of England, deprived of the protection they believed they were 
entitled to, to resume that position which used to be their boast? 

In recurring to what happened when the change took place, he gave no opinion 
on the policy or impolicy of that change: they must not suppose he wished to re- 
store the state of things which existed before the introduction of free trade: but, 
whether Whig, Tory, or Radical, he only asked them, as a general principle, to 
stand by the land of England. When in the early part of last session he ven- 
tured to break ground on the question, what should be the policy of the landlords, 


| to maintain, as a class dependant on agricultural pursuits, their fair position in the 
social scale? he had pointed out a remarkable circumstance which appeared to 
have been unobserved before, because it had not been placed in a massive and ag- 


gregate form—that while the agricultural population of England coutributed their 
fair quota to the 50,000,000/. of general taxation, they also paid a second revenue, 
equal to 12,000,000/., from which other classes were exempt. “ This revenue is 
collected for purposes equally public as the 50,000,0002.; and in an age when we 
are told that no class should have peculiar privileges, I venture to ask that the 
other classes should take their fair share of this second revenue, at present en- 
tirely saddled on the agricultural body. Gentlemen, that motion I brought for- 
ward at the commencement of the last session, and I have sometimes been taunted 
with the fact that 1 was not successful ou that occasion. Gentlemen, it is very 
difficult to obtain success on a first attempt. Itis very rare that in a first campaiga 
a complete victory is obtaingd. It took the Duke of Wellington seven campaigns 
to beat the French in the Peninsula; but the result of those campaigns was to 
secure a peace which bas never yet ceased. Gentlemen, it appears to me moat 


encouraging, that on first bringing my plan forward it was supported by 200 
Members of the House of Commons, though it was not backed by any fecling out 
of doors, because the farmers were disheartened, dispirited, and discouraged. 


What, however, was the consequence of my bringing forward that motion? Why, 
not a month passed but some other party got up and recognized the justice of its 
| privilege and the propriety of the motion, by bringing forward some petty plan of 
his own. Gentlemen, this is not a moment for disputing about details; this is 
not a moment for considering how far a plan can be carried; but | believe a ge- 
neral feeling is diffusing itself throughout the public mind that the agricultural 
interest has been most unfairly treated. No one has ever yet answered (hat part 
of my argument relative to the second revenue. No one has dared to say that 
the maintenance of the poor is not a national duty; indeed, it is a religious duty, 
and a duty which we ought all equally to participate in performing. Geutlemen, 
I say at the present day it is most imperative that the agricultural body should 
seek for an equality of taxation with other members of the community.” 

That was a primary object, and if attained would at once bring considerable re- 
lief; but it would not be sufficient. “1 consider that it would effect but a slight 
benefit compared with the great loss we have experienced. Gentlemen, | am dis- 
posed to believe, after having, as your representative, given the subject the most 
grave and constant consideration, that if you persevere in endeavouring to obtain 
| your rights, you will ultimately find substantial, considerable, and even 

complete relief.” But there is nothing in life, especially in public life, 
| more important than to have a principle to guide you. Whatever the 
perplexity, a principle simplifies everything; however extraordinary the gor- 
dian knot, a principle would almost instantly cut it. Applying this senti- 
ment, they might all agree on the principle that taxation should be equal, “ No 
doubt, every gentleman present has heard of—and many of you pay—tle Land- 
tax. ‘This tax is so levied, that the county of Buckingham pays Ls. 5d. in the 
pound on the rental of the land, while other counties, infinitely more populous and 
infinitely more rich, pay 2d. in the pound. You are therefore called upon to pay 
an undue amount of the Land-tax. Mind, I am not speaking of that portion of 
Land-tax which bas been redeemed,—for that is always brought forward by our 
| opponents to perplex the question,—because in nothing that I propose do I wish to 
| disturb any public compact which has been entered into. One-third of the Land- 
| tax has been redeemed, and therefore no longer presses upon the soil; but 
two-thirds remain to be paid, and produces more than 1,000,000/. an- 
Now, this tax is 1s. dd. in the pound in Buckinghamshire, and 
ouly 2d. in the pound in the county of Lancaster, and one farthing in the 
pound in Liverpool. I ask you, then, where is the equality of that taxa- 
tion? The inequality, however, is not peculiar to Buckinghamshire; for 
was speaking to a gentleman from Hertfurdshire on the subject before I en- 
tered this room, and I find that in his county they pay 1s. Gd. in the pound. 
Ihave alluded to Hertfordshire, because I do not wish to confine the consideration 


death”; but recommended that the change of diet | of the subject merely to Buckinghamshire. I will also take a border county, the 
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county of Bedford, where I find the tax is 1s. 6d. in the pound, while in North- 
ampton, another brother county, it is more than 1s., while in Berkshire, a sister 
county, it is 1s. 3d. Then again, in the remaining twenty agricultural counties, 
including Somersetshire, Kent, Devonshire, and even Essex—from which a pe- 
tition, signed by 25,000 persons, in favour of equal taxation, was sent to Parlia- 
ment, that petition being given to me to present by their own County Member, 
because I had originally brought the question forward—in these twenty agricul- 
tural counties the average of the Land-tax is but little under 1s. in the pound. 
Having given you these facts, which I have drawn from official documents, I will 
put before you the conclusions to which I have come. If the Land-tax was levied 
throughout the country at the same rate as in Buckinghamshire, and that is not 
so high as in Hertfordshire or Bedfordshire, instead of realizing 1,000,000/. it 
would raise 5,000,0002. 

He was not proposing any new tax—any tax opposed to the spirit of the age, 
but only the equalization of a tax which already exists; and in this he hada 


present labour, and the close relationship of classes with each other. Mr. 
Parker, M.P. and Secretary to the Admiralty, paid a tribute to Mr. Ward 
his quondam Parliamentary colleague and precursor at the Admiralty: 
warming at the remembrance of his friend, with official ardour he glorified 
the British Navy, and pleaded pathetically for its efficient maintenance, 
Mr. Roebuck, while acknowledging the propriety of excluding political 
topics, avowed that he was there “entirely as a politician”; but turned that 
circumstance to friendly use, in abandoning politics for a strain of com. 
plimentary remark on the good feeling shown by the preceding speakers, 


The British Association for the Advancement of Science commenced its 
nineteenth meeting on Wednesday, at Birmingham. In addition to q 
gathering of men professionally eminent in science, there were present the 
Marquis of Northampton, the Earl of Harrowby, Lord Lifford, the Bishop 





right to anticipate the support of those who have declared themselves in favour 
of equal taxation and financial reform. “All that I ask is, that the tax upon 
land, which has already been sanctioned by Parliament by an ancient act, shall 
be levied throughout the country in the same proportion as in Buckinghamshire ; 
for though the tax presses heavily on the agricultural districts, it does not press 
on Manchester, Liverpool, or Brighton. Gentlemen, suppose we had this equali- 
zation of the Land-tax, and the consequent 5,000,000/, the question arises, 
what shall we do with it? We have with this money the means, in my opinion, 
of raising the agriculture of England from its depression, so that the landed in- 
—_ should find itself in that position in which as long as I live I will labour to 
place it.’ 

Admitting that their present position was most depressed, what did their op- 

nents tell them? That they must exercise more skill, and employ more capital. 

A Voice—“ We have none! it’s all gone!”) That some improvement is pos- 
sible, he did not deny. Everything admits ofimprovement; for the more you im- 
prove the more you see there is room for further improvement. “Improvement 
1s realized intelligence; and the instant you increase that intelligence, you in- 
crease the means of exercising it. No doubt, therefore, the agriculture of Eng- 
land is capable of improvement. But this I will say, whatever the faults, what- 
ever room there is for improvement, the agriculture of England is the most skil- 
ful that has ever existed; and this I will prove by the simple fact, that in no other 
country in Europe has so much been raised from the soil as in England, and that 
the quantity raised in this country is one-third more than in any part of the 
United States. .... It is very easy to say that there is room for improvement; 
that you must apply more skill and capital to agriculture: but I want to see the 
man come forward and show me the way in which you are to get the amount ne- 
cessary under ordinary circumstances for that purpose. ... . What I propose as 
a remedy is this, that the five millions should form a sinking-fund—not a bor- 
rowed but a real sinking-fund, which, safely in hand, would in less than ten 
months raise Consols above par, and thus enable landlords to borrow money 
to apply to their land at three per cent, instead of paying, as they now 
do, four and four-and-a-half per cent. Then the farmer could go to his 
banker or neighbour, and obtain from him at a reasonable rate the capital 
he required for the improvement of the soil. There, gentlemen, is your re- 
medy—equal taxation and cheap capital. Mind, when I say cheap capital, I 
am not recommending you to depreciate your coin, or adopt a paper currency 
which could not easily be converted into gold. If my recommendation 
was adopted, the public credit would be maintained; it would give to 
the farmers independence, and remove from their present state of depres- 
sion the landlords of the country, who could then obtain all the capital 
they require for the improvement of their estates at a light rate of interest. 
. . . . When parties turn round upon you and say that you don’t know what you 
want—that you offer no political objects, answer them in these words: ‘We 
want equal taxation and cheap capital If you make this your political creed for 
the future, it will bring you to a state of prosperity which in this dark hour it is 
not easy to contemplate. ... . Let the farmers of England but take the matter 
in hand, and next year those 200 gentlemen [his supporters in Parliament] will 
be increased to 300; for at present they cannot exactly see which way the cat 
leaps. This is only the month of September, and the present is perhaps the first 
agricultural meeting that has been held during the present recess: if you will 
only meet, therefore, and demand equal taxation and cheap capital—if you will 
only determine that the poor of England shall be supported by the whole of Eng- 
land and not by particular localities—if you will go about and show the inequality 
of the Land-tax, and insist that it be assessed throughout the country in the same 
ratio as in the county of Buckingham,—be assured, if you call for these things 
with a great voice, you will not be refused them, but the justice of your claim will 
be admitted throughout the length and breadth of the iand.” 

That Association had before now set an example to the people of 
England— 

“I have no wish to refer to past legislative enactments, but I may be permitted 
to state that, right or wrong, in 1831 and 1832, when a great political change 
was made in the representative system of the country, the farmers of Bucking- 
hamshire stood up in defence of their privileges. You thought that if great 
parties in the country were to be enfranchised, the farmers of England had as 
good a claim as any other persons. Your demand was refused. You insisted; 
and you obtained a great and substantial benefit... . . Remember, that we never 
should have had Ship-money done away with if a Buckinghamshire gentleman, 
and a very near neighbour of mine, had not made a determined stand against it. 
Jacobinism would never have been suppressed but for the energy of a Bucking- 
hamshire gentleman—Mr. Burke, who lived at Beaconsfield; and the farmers of 
England would never have been enfranchised if a Buckinghamshire gentleman, 
who lived at Wotton—and whose absence today we all deeply deplore—bad not, 
when all else despaired of success, stepped forward and procured justice for the 
British farmer. Gentlemen, the game is in your own bands. I call upon you to 
dismiss the past—not to look to the future, but to look orly at the present. You 
are called upon to pay a tax which no other class of your countrymen 
pay, and this in an age when no peculiar privileges are allowed to any class. 











of Oxford, the Bishop of Worcester, and the French and Prussian Ambas- 
sadors. Proceedings were opened by a general meeting in the library of 
the Free Grammar School; at which the Marquis of Northampton, Presj- 
dent during the past year, took the chair. Dr. Lee, Bishop of Manchester, 
was elected a Vice-President. The report of the past year stated that Go- 
vernment have granted a recompense of 250/. a year to Mr. Ronalds for 
the invention of his self-registering magnetical and meteorological appa- 
ratus. The financial account was favourable; the receipts of last year 
having been 1,961/., which exceeded the expenses by 360/. The ia- 
tion has also 3,500J. stock in the Three per Cent Consols. 

Colonel Sabine announced his resignation of the office of Secretary. The 
announcement was received with marked regret; and “no successor wag 
appointed, or even mentioned.” 

In the evening, a larger general meeting was held in the Town-hall; at 
which Lord Northampton resigned his Presidency of the past year. His 
successor, Professor Robinson of Belfast, delivered the usual address on the 
position of science, and the objects and success of the Association. 

On Thursday morning, the various sections of the Association commenced 
their sittings, in rooms provided at the Free Grammar School, the Philo- 
sophical Institution, and the Queen's Hospital. 


The attendance at Doncaster Races has been tolerably numerous; but 
the visitants were evidently brought from not very distant regions by the 
abundant railway opportunities; “the grand stand, although crowded to 
the roof, containing few of the titled and fashionable personages whose pa- 
tronage for so long a period made Doncaster the most popular racing town 
in the kingdom.” 

The races began on Tuesday, in unfavourable wet weather. The Doncaster 
Plate was won by Mr. Payne’s Farthingale, (Flatman,) against five others. 

On Wednesday, the St. Leger Stakes were won by Lord Eglintoun’s Flying 
Dutchman, (Marlow); Nunnykirk second, Vatican third, and Honeycomb fourth; 
six other horses starting. The start was very even; the race but middling; and 
the winner went in two lengths ahead. This is the third St. Leger Lord Eglin- 
toun has won: he gained that of 1842 with Bluebonnet, and that of 1847 with 
Van Tromp, the half-brother to the present winner. 

On Thursday, the Great Yorkshire Handicap was won by Mr. Meiklam’s Snow- 
storm, (Arnold,) against ten others. 

On Friday, the Two-year-old Stakes were won by Lord Eglintoun’s Knight of 
Avenel, (Marlow,) against Epirote, Tapley, and Witchcraft. The winner made 
all the running, and won in a canter by three lengths: “ the result created an im- 
mense sensation, apd the winner was backed for the Derby at 25 to 1.” The race 
for the North of England Produce Stakes was unprecedented: Belus, the only 
horse entered, fell lame; and Semi-Franc, a hack, was entered, in hopes that 
Lord Eglintoun would consent to the withdrawal of Belus; but he would not do 
so, and the hack galloped in before the lame “ blood,” admidst roars of laughter. 


The Naval Court-martial on Commander Pitman resumed its sittings on Tues- 
day last, to hear the prisoner’s defence. This was read by Mr. Elworthy, one of 
his professional advisers, and occupied two hours in the delivery. 1t commenced 
with an exposure of the knowledge which the prisoner had obtained since he has 
been on trial of the character borne by his accusers. Lieutenant Graham was 
obliged to ask his discharge from his first ship because he had purloined the 
mess-money; for a similar offence in his next ship, he was turned out of the 
officers’ mess, obliged to mess with the carpenter, and was not spoken to by the 
officers except on orders; he applied for his own discharge without a certificate, 
and worked his way home before the mast in a merchant-ship: he obtained his 
last exchange into the Childers through Commander Pitman’s ignorance of these 
circumstances, and through the desire of another young officer to exchange from 
the Childers into the ship to which the prisoner had obtained an “acting order” 
from the Admiral. Mr. Elliott, the Master, had been the victim of Lieutenant 
Graham. He had fallen into habits of intoxication, and in consequence had be- 
come of quarrelsome, insubordinate, untruthful, and generally bad character. As 
to the charges of cruelty, the prisoner met them with denial; and endeavoured to 
show how they were either supported merely by opinion, or propped by contradictory 
untrustworthy evidence. The insanity of Haig had never been established at all, and 
the prisoner understood that he is now serving afloat, and in the habit of laugh- 
ing at the mode in which he duped the medical officers of the Childers. The 
placing of copper funnels on the boys’ heads was unknown to Commander Pitman; 
but if done in fact, it was evidently done to make the boys ridiculous, and not as @ 
cruelty: so with the collar :ound their necks. As to the alleged suicide of 
White, it is unsupported by evidence: no one saw him go overboard, and both 
Lieutenant Boys and Commander Pitman saw him swimming with all his might, 
as if he had fallen overboard accidentally, The dismissal of Mr. Smith “ with 
disgrace” was not knowingly done, if done: the only evidence is the entry in the 








1 for one object to the privilege of paying peculiar taxes. If you only 
determine to obtain an equalization of taxation, if you will impress upon your 
neighbours in adjoining counties this same feeling, and if you will send up peti- 
tions to this effect to both Houses of Parliament, I will stake my political repu- 
tation, that in a few months more or less there is not a man in this room who will 
not pay half the local taxation which he does at present, and who will not be able 
to obtain all the capital he requires at a moderate rate of interest. These are my 
views for the present, and this is my answer to those who say we don’t know what 
we ask for. fr I can obtain these objects next session, I should probably ask for 
more; but at any rate I should not propose ‘ Success to the Royal Bucks Agri- 
cultural Association’ with greater spirit than I now give it to you.” 


The annual grand banquet given by the Master Cutler of Sheffield was 
marked this year by the amicable presence of representatives from antago- 
nistic political parties. The Duke of Newcastle was overcome by the 
kindness of his reception, and used overflowing expressions of satisfac- 
tion—indeed, his feelings almost of affection—towards a town so interest- 
ing as Sheffield. Earl Fitzwilliam congratulated the townsmen on the 
peace and tranquillity which the country enjoys, and called upon them to 
meditate calmly on the possible cause of that tranquillity—the structure of 
society in this country, the intertwining of the various social elements, the 
blending of the property due to past industry with the growing property of 





log-book; this entry was not drawn up by the Commander, and its wording did 
not attract his attention till it was now made matter of charge: it was an inad- 
vertence, which Commander Pitman the more regretted, as atter Lieutenant Gra- 
ham and Master Elliott left the ship Mr. Smith’s conduct was exemplary, and 
such as to earn him a title to be replaced in the service. As to the charges of 
having falsely expended stores, they were either disproved or were trivial: “ that 
there might have been some irregularity in not holding a survey on a useless sail, 
may be apparent; but the charge of fulsencss implies a degree of criminality and 
design which no part of the evidence justified; . .. . but even such an irregu- 
larity would be justified,” when, as was proved by the boatswain and the sail- 
maker, “the expenditure was necessary and urgent.” 

Commander Pitman put in upwards of fifty certificates of exemplary and ho- 
nourable service since his entering the Navy, twenty-three years ago, under Sir 
Harry Burrard Neale, in the Revenge. Among these were letters from Rear- 
Admiral Dacres, Sir Frederick Nicolson, Sir Edward Lyon, Captains Charles Tal- 
bot, M‘Quaha, Nott, Crawford Coffin, Stanley, Glanville, and Fulford, testifying 
to his correct, ofticerlike, and gentlemanly conduct, his leniency and humanity, bis 
remarkable courtesy and amenity of manner. 

Some witnesses were examined to the same effect. Dr. William Rogers, the 
surgeon of the Childers, gave medical evidence which went to rebut the charge of 
“cruelty ” in the punishments inflicted under the orders of Commander Pitman. 
Mr. Rogers was cross-examined at great length, but without important result: he 
| Was not ready in supplying information to his cross-examiners. 
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Just before the Court closed on Tuesday evening, the prosecutors, Lieutenant 
Graham and Mr. Elliott, commenced reading a formal application for the Court 
to be adjourned twenty-four hours, to enable them to confer with their profes- 
sional advisers in order to prepare a rejoinder to Captain Pitman’s defence. In 


i lication they were summarily stopped by the President, Sir John Louis; who | 
this »pPncnis seat, and stated that the Court was adjourned. It is understood that | 
the Court refused the rejoinder on the ground that there is no precedent for such | 


a practice. The legal adviser of Mr. Elliott, Mr. W. J. Little, contends, however, 
that there is a precedent for such a practice even at Portsmouth ; as he had been 
allowed that privilege in the case of the Court-martial held in May 1841 on 
Lieutenant Morris, for contemptuous conduct and disobedience of orders when 
Second Lieutenant of the Trinculo brig. é 

On Welsestar, the Court deliberated for nearly five hours, and terminated the 
proceedings by the following judgment— 

“The Court is of opinion that the charge of general cruelty and oppression has been 
in part proved against the prisoner Commander John Charles Pitman; and the Court 


is further of opinion that the charge of false expenditure of stores, and the charge of 


false statements in the log-book of her Majesty’s ship Childers, have been proved against 
the prisoner Commander John Charles Pitman; and the Court doth in consequence 
adjudge the said Commander John Charles Pitman to be dismissed from her Majesty's 
service ; and the said Commander John Charles Pitman is hereby so sentenced accord- 


ingly.” 





IRELAND. 


At a meeting of the Corporation of Dublin, on Monday last, Mr. Walker 
brought forward his motion for rescinding the resolutions recorded last 


year in favour of the address to the French people on the success of the | 


revolution of February 1848. 
One chance or another had put off the motion for five weeks; and now, con- 
sidering the enthusiasm with which the Queen had been received, he should not 


have thought it necessary to move it, but for the studied anxiety he had observed | 
It was true that the | 


in many members of the Council to prevent its adoption. 
resolutions referred to were passed in a period of great public excitement, and on 
that account he would be disposed to make allowances with respect to them; but 
it was also true that they were intended as an expression of disaffection towards 
the Government, Constitution, and Throne of these realms. That could be easily 
ved from the speeches of the mover, seconder, and supporter of the resolutions. 
ut they were deemed illegal, and no one dared to carry them out. 
was the object of retaining them on the books? It would be but a small compli- 
ment to erase them now, after the ebullition of feeling which took place on the 
occasion of the Queen’s visit; and he should like to hear the reasons, and, when 
the house divided, to see recorded the names of those gentlemen who would vote 
inst his motion. Was it the wish of the Corporation to identify themselves 
with the popular loyalty, or to show that theirs was but cocked-hat loyalty, put 
on for the occasion ? 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Wharton. 
Mr. Carolan gave his reasons for being of the same mind now as when 
he moved the original resolutions. 
There was nothing inconsistent with loyalty to ‘the British Throne in their 


adoption of that address, or in the address itself. It was one such as every Chris- | 


tian should be prepared to adopt,—namely, an address congratulating the people 
of France on their moderation in triumph, and respect for religion and religious li- 
berty at a time when the mob were masters of the city of Paris. It was to con- 
gratulate them on the overthrow of a despotic Government, not on the establishment 
of a Republic, that that address was sanctioned by the votes of seven-eighths of 
the house. He proposed to meet the proposition of Mr. Walker by a direct nega- 


ve. 

Mr. Reynolds opposed the motion to rescind the resolutions. 

The French nation, after getting rid of the intolerable tyranny of an unconsti- 

tutional Monarchy—as they had a perfect right todo—then selected a Republican 
form of government; and the Corporation of Dublin congratulated them on the 
constitutional exercise of their power, but took care in doing so to state distinctly 
that they were attached to Monarchy, and were not to be understood as approving 
of Republicanism. What part of the address then was it that Mr. Walker felt 
annoyed at? Did he approve of the maintenance of the British connexion ?—his 
loyalty was recorded in it. Did he approve of a nation which respected religion, 
ife, and roperty ?—his approbation was recorded in it. As to the French Re- 
public, Mr. Reynolds was constitutionally opposed to a Republican form of govern- 
ment, believing the Monarchical to be the best; and he was confirmed in his opi- 
nion by enjoying the blessing of living under a Sovereign who exercised the 
rights of the Crown so constitutionally as their present Queen did. Taking a re- 
view of the nineteen or twenty months which had elapsed since the adoption of 
the address, they had no reason to find fault with their own form of government, 
since they had seen within that period all Europe rocked from end to end by 
efforts first to uproot Monarchical Government and then to establish Republican ; 
and they might ask themselves, had the condition of Italy, of Germany, of he- 
roically patriotic Hungary, been improved by those efforts? Certainly it had not. 
This reminded him that he said he would move that day, as an amendment to 
the motion of Mr. Walker, that they should send an address to the President of 
the Hungarian nation, Kossuth: but as the fortunes of war had since changed— 
he hoped not treacherously—instead of moving it, he would state, and with sor- 
row, that the independence of Hungary had been struck down by the Imperial 
power of Austria and Russia. 

The question was put and negatived, by 21 to 5. 


The Freeman's Journal gives a prominent position to the subjoined an- 
nouncement— 


What, then, | 


| “Nota Parliamentary party; for we have had none. Mr. O'Connell sent his 


lackeys and dogboys into the House of Commons, and they fetched and carried as 
he bade them. But the moment the terror of his eye was removed, they followed 
their servile instincts, and hired with a new master for better wages and larger 
douceurs.” 

He points to causes why such experiments could not sueceed—the cha- 
racter of the chief agency which made them. 

“ I know that the Repeal party in Ireland have used their political franchises 
and social influence in a way to degrade and dishonour the country ; and I desire to 
see the best men of the party set deliberately to work to reverse this system. The 
Repeal Members, the Repeal Corporations, the Repeal agitators, are a visible and 
standing reproach to Ireland, more discouraging to our hopes than twenty Ballin- 
| garry failures.” . . . . I do not desire to see a revival of O'Connell's associations, 
| with an exchequer levied in pence and a weekly appeal to whatever idl» crowd 
happens to be gathered in the great room on Burgh Quay. ... . While Ireland 
sends to Parliament fellows like dunghills, so foul that honest men hold their 
noses when they approach them, and hurry past with all reasonable despatch—what 
indeed could come of Parliamenary operations? But if we cannot reverse all this 
utterly, we labour in vain.” 

Confederacy and organization are his engines, and his prize—“ this island 
| to be enjoyed absolutely and exclusively by its own people.” 

“Contederacy is the secret of work done on a wide scale; and to bring the 
| practical genius of the country into union, to combine the tenants of Munster and 

Jister, to strengthen the popular arm, that it may shield the oppressed and strike 
the oppressor, to scatter wide the seeds of knowledge among the people by carrying 





it where it is most needed, there must be an organized Association. It seems to 

me that its work would be best done by committees, lectures, conferences, depu- 

tations, reports—not by meetings and harangues. But the form is a secondary 

question—the main point is, that there shall be an embodied public opinion em- 

powered to think and act on the part of the people. I hold this to be essential. I 

see no hope of systematic progress without it. It is the machinery of moral action 

| against its mere manual labour.” : d 

| Developing his National Association, he proceeds to find it work for deli- 

| beration and action, in the discussion and working of the following ten pro- 

| positions. : ? i . 

| “1, Whether we cannot raise capital to found an Irish plantation, with Irish 

} money and for Irishmen? a 

| _ “2. How far it is possible to form agricultural colonies in Ireland on estates pur- 

chased under the new act, or to form parishes into such colonies ? 

| 3. What handicrafts and manufactures, not requiring coal or expensive ma- 

| chinery, can be firmly rooted in the country, by encouragement and superintend- 

| ence? 

| “4, What rude fabrics for home use can be still made in rustic districts ? 

“5. In what respect America can encourage Irish manufactures ? 

“6. How far the Irish in America who have amassed capital could be induced 
to return and purchase small properties in fee ? 

“7, Whether Irish fishermen could not catch Irish fish, instead of the very coasts 

of Dublin, within a stone's throw of the shore, being fished by Manx and English 
boats ? 
| 8, How far the vast multitude of children in the workhouses—nearly 130,000 
| —could be taught, by industrial schools, new trades and pursuits, embracing the 
manufacture of foreign articles imported into Ireland ? 

“9, How far an awakened public-spirit in the country can be systematically put 
| forth to help ourselves ? beewad pe has not only won battles, but felled forests 
| and drained swamps, and planted trades and founded cities; and did these things 
while contending hand to hand with tyranny. I believe we have never taken pos- 
session of our country, and that this feat remains to be achieved. 

“10. Whether the generous, sensitive, Celtic organization, is not fit for some 
| finer task than sweating under the Negro work of Europe and America—toiling in 
the gray jacket of a‘ navvy,’ or marching in the red jacket of a mercenary soldier?” 

Such are the means and such the ends of Mr. Duffy's new scheme for 
the redemption of his country. 








The Tipperary Free Press, a Repeal organ, has the following remarks in 
reference to the alleged spread of secret societies in its county— 

“ Are there secret societies? This is a question that lately occupied our at- 
tention, as well as that of-several of our contemporaries. Alas! we fear that 
there are; we fear that our too credulous countrymen have been led into a snare 
—have been duped by some unmitigated, heartless ruffians, into a connexion with 
those illegal and death-bearing associations. For some weeks past, rumours have 
been floating about that an organization was spreading itself through this and 
the adjoining counties. Its objects were to be arrived at only by guess-work, the 
numbers it included reckoned only by the exaggerated accounts which in such 
cases are usually put into circulation. The movements of the authorities have, 
however, given authenticity to the report that something is on the tapis: the 
sending out detachments of military to Carrick, &c., and the draughiting in of a 
large additional police force to Clonmel, are evidences that they are well acquainted 
with all the particulars of this unfortunate wicked affair, and are taking such 
steps as the wellbeing of society and the preservation of property imperatively 
| demand.” 





SCOTLAND. 
The news from the Royal residence at Balmoral is confined to an- 
| nouncements of the arrivals and departures. Lord John Russell took his 
departure on Friday; and his place as Minister attendant on the Sovereign 





“We have heard, on what we deem very good authority, that the Committee has been taken by Earl Grey. Mr. and Mrs. Fox Maule, Sir Alex- 


of the London Corporation, to which was referred the consideration of the pro 
posed Irish estate project, is about shortly to present its report; and that this 

report will be adverse to the Corporation entering into the contemplated enterprise; 

one of the chief grounds of view taken by the Committee being that the condi- 

tion of the properties already owned by the Corporation in Ireland is not of that 

rh a character that would at all encourage further speculation in the same 
rection.” 


Mr. Duffey has developed the plan of policy which he promised in the 
first number of the resuscitated Nation. While ostensibly repudiating, as 
before, the policy of agitation and war, he virtually retains the old animus; 


| performance of Highland games. 


declaring that the policy now abandoned for the time was no failure, because | 


it was no fair experiment. Indeed, no experiment has yet had fair play— 
Not war; for the fight commenced in "48, while the converging lines ot foreign 


and domestic circumstances, instead of meeting in that hot focus that promises an 


explosion, were still wide apart with frigid spaces gaping between them. Struck 


at the right moment, the blow made at Ballin arry would have been no parish braw), | 


but a Bastile or a Bunker's Hill—the first blood of a revolution. 

* Not organization; for the men with whom O'Brien was ultimately obliged to 
take the field were chiefly peasantry, who had never seen a Confederate card, and 
who knew him only as the quondam associate of O'Connell. 

Not education; for the systematic training of the people, which ought to have 
occupied the forty years between the political birth and death of O'Connell, only 
commenced with Davis, and was blown away by the revolutionary storm of 1848. 


y was taught to help himself, but taught to await in sluggish expectanc 
ug g BE pectancy spirits, and healthily embrowned by exposure to the sun. Prince Albert 


bome political miracle that would make a man of him without effort. 


| ander and Lady Duff, and Mr. Sheriff Allison, have been the Queen's 
visiters during the week. 

The Queen and Prince Albert, with their children, went on Thursday 
to Braemar, to witness a féte given by the Braemar Highland Society, at 
which there was a gathering of Llighlanders in national costume, and a 

‘Lhe chief proprietors in the district of 
Braemar are patrons of this society, the basis of which is a friendly asso- 
ciation for the purposes of mutual relief in sickness; and each year there 
is a meeting of the members, with public games. ‘The Queen was present 
last year, and it being understood beforehand that she would be there this 
year, “ an unprecedented assemblage ” of the gentry was collected, and the 
clan-gathering was brilliant, though not very numerous. About thirty men 
from each of the clans Duff and Farquharson were present, under General 
Duff and Mr. Farquharson of Invercauld; and a similar body of tenants, 
&c. of the Duke of Leeds, “ besides an exceedingly well-equipped company 
from Balmoral, who arrived at the last moment.” ‘Till the Queen arrived, 
the clansmen were drawn up as a guard of honour on each side of the 
castle gateway, and formed a martial-looking body, as the men bore 
Lochaber axes or broad-swords and massive targets; and the leaders wore 
the feather of chieftainship. The Queen arrived at about three o'clock, 
with Prince Albert and the children. She wore a white satin bonnet 
decked with tartan ribands, a dress with a Victoria tartan skirt and a blue 
velvet body, and a Royal Stuart shawl. She was noted to be in joyous 
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wore a Stuart tartan, and so did the young Princes: the Princesses dis- 
played a repetition on infant scale of their mother’s costume. The Queen 
shook hands and chatted affably with the Dutchess of Leeds, Lady Duff, 
and Mrs. Farquharson; and the young people showed their gentle breeding 
to younger companions. 

© No sooner had the Royal children time to look around them, than, recognizing 
the Masters Farquharson, they advanced to them, and an interchange of courtesies 
took place; as much frankness and propriety being displayed on either side as 
marked the conduct of their seniors.” 

The games were such as have been described before—“ putting the ham- 
mer,” “tossing the caber,” sword-play, and races. The races were the 
most generally interesting. The competitors started from a spot near the 
Royal party, and scampered to the summit of a hill which over- 


the distance was level, and there the runners showed amazing swiftness; 
but the real trial was up the craggy ascent, which was sometimes so pre- 
cipitous that the men could only clamber or crawl from point to point. 
Donald M'Donald, a carpenter, was the first to reach the top. The time 
spent in getting there was six and a half minutes. This last point was a 
circumstance worthy to be known, inasmuch as it was chronicled by the 
Queen's Prime Minister! After the start, there were exclamations of dis- 
appointment that no one had noted the time taken in the race: Lord John 
Russell “ relieved the prevalent uneasiness, by communicating the informa- 
tion that he was looking at his watch for that purpose; an announcement 
which excited some hilarity and surprise.” After the out.door games, there 





| tinction, and has given proofs of energy and judgment in Africa. | He was ordered 
| to Paris from the country by a telegraphic despatch.” 


| added “& bas Napoléon!” The populace were infuriated; a carabingeer 


looks the castle at an elevation of some three hundred fect. Part of | railway inaugurations which are beeoming a weekly feature of his state 


General Randon has been appointed to the command of the Roman ex. 
pedition. At a Cabinet Council held on Tuesday, he attended and received 
his instructions— 

“ These amount en somme to this, that, should the Pope not come to he 
is to carry out with vigour the line of conduct specified in the President's letter 
General Randon starts tonight for his new command. He is a cavalry officer. 
and has been a General of Division only since 1847. His rise has been unusually 
rapid. He is a friend of General Cavaignac and of Colonel Charras. In the 
present case, he has been Dag: org to all the other Lieutenant-Generals, as he ig 
only the forty-eighth on the list of seniority. He is, however, an officer of dig. 


The President’s journey to Sens on Sunday, in continuance of those 





proceedings, was increasingly successful. The department of the Yonng 
was that which first declared itself in favour of his rights of citizenshj 
under the Republic; and his personal popularity there was demonstrated _| 
with extreme enthusiasm. On his progress to Sens, at Fontaineblean, it ig 
stated that only one person shouted “ Vive la Constitution,” and rashly 


struck the man on the face, and the crowd tore his clothes to picces, and 
went far towards taking his life. At the dinner, the Mayor of Sens pro- 
posed the President's health in a speech containing these passages— 

“TI propose the health of the President of the Republic, as a testimony of the 


| lively and profound gratitude felt by the country towards the head of the Govern. 


was a dancing competition in the castle-hall. The Queen sat at the head | 
of the hall; and Mr. Fox Maule decided on the merits of the dancers. | 


Her Majesty took her departure at about five o'clock, greeted by hearty 
farewell applause. 


Horetqn and Colonial. 


France.—The President's letter to Colonel Edgar Ney has occasioned 
some fermentation in his Cabinet. It was at first alleged as certain that 
M. de Falloux had hastened to Paris on learning the incident, and sent in 
his resignation; and that the Minister of War, General Ruhliéres, had done 
the same. ‘This was contradicted, and it was asserted that M. de Falloux 
had not only not disagreed with the other Ministers on the subject but had 
been present at the Council of Ministers when the President communicated 





his note. On Monday, however, the Moniteur gave this oflicial paragraph— | 


“ The note published by the Patrie was not communicated to M. de Falloux; 


he could not have authorized the terms in which it was drawn up. The letter of | 


the President of the Republic was altogether non-official, and excluded all idea of 
publicity.” 

The result to be deduced is thus given by a writer in Paris— 

“ The rectification in the Moniteur appears to have been a sort of satisfaction 
= to M. de Falloux for the publication which had taken place, and which pub- 
ication was made in the Moniteur by order of the President himself, as I have 
already stated, in consequence of the spurious copies which had got into circula- 
tion in manuscript at Rome. But once that the letter was transmitted to Rome, 
it is impossible to imagine that it could remain unknown; sooner or later it was 
sure to find its way into print. It does not appear, however, that M. de Falloux 
has any intention of tendering his resignation immediately, as the Moniteur of 
this morning announces that the honourable Minister has resumed his functions; 
the ad interim administration of M. Lanjuinais, who acted in his absence, having 
ceased.” 

No sooner had the President’s letter appeared than the Paris papers dis- 
cussed it with some warmth. The Journal des Debats adopts its general 
principles, but says— 

“ Those who imagine that we have published this letter with evident delight 
fall into a very great error. On the contrary, we regret that the form, a little 
too hereditary, in which it is conceived, gives a certain air of menace to what 
ought to be a public manifestation of the spirit which inspired the French inter- 
vention.” 

The Patrie, a Ministerial evening paper, takes another exception— 

“ It is to be regretted that the publication of this letter should not be quite in 
harmony with constitutional forms. Monsieur le President seems to have acted on 
his own proper inspiration; while he should, for sake of conformity with the spirit 
of the constitution, have taken counsel of his Ministers, who are responsible like 
himself.” 

The National considers the infringement on the constitution to be so 
great that it will not discuss the substance of the letter— 

“ We have vainly sought in the columns of the Moniteur, not only for the con- 
firmation of the rumour that the Pope had adhered to the ultimatum of M. 
Bonaparte, but for some declaration on the part of the Ministry calculated to 
cover the unconstitutionality of the President's letter. No matter what others 
may think, we shall not, for our parts, cease to complain, and that energetically, 
of the Imperial contempt with which the President of the Republic treats the con- 
stitution he has sworn to respect.” 

The National goes on to remind its readers of the effect that had been pro- 
duced on the Constituent Assembly by a letter of the President to General 


ment, labouring incessantly for the happiness of the people who elected him, and for 
the glory and prosperity of the country ; striving to reéstablish credit and confidence, 
to restore the sources of employment, to strengthen the Republic, to protect pro- 
perty, family ties, and religion—in fact, all the great interests of society, so auda- 
ciously attacked in our days; and finally to efface the trace of our discords, 
France, which remembers with religious veneration the great things which ar 
done for her, can never forget what he will have accomplished for the wellbeing 
of the country. See how his mere presence here has already aroused amongst our 
patriotic populations all the ideas of glory, all the noble sentiments of a past time, 
the immortal tradition of which will for ever constitute the pride of the high- 
spirited children of France! And it is his name, his name alone, which produces 
that effect, which exercises that kind of fascination, which calls to mind all those 
glorious reminiscences, which generates in every heart those enthusiastic bursts of 
eternal gratitude towards the great man who was able to raise so high the flag of 
France, and whose all-powerful genius knew how to make the French nation 
the first people of the globe... . . Thus it appears as if we had more faith, more 
confidence, more security in the futare, because that we have seen, that we have 
touched so closely with heart and eyes, him who holds in his hands the destinies 
of the country.” 

The President replied in general terms; more particularly thanking the 
department of Yonue for reopening to him the gates of his country. 

It is confidently stated that the Marchioness of Douglas, cousin of the 


| President of the Republic, has effected a complete reconciliation between 


that dignitary and his uncle the ex-King Jerome; who, as is well known, 
appeared to look coldly on him since the disgrace of his son.—Evénement, 

The Mode, an old Legitimist organ, appeared on Saturday, with the fleur- 
de-lis on its cover. 

Iraty.—The effect of Louis Napoleon's letter to M. Ney on the Roman 
populace has been very favourable to the French army. General Rostolan 
had with difficulty prevented overt demonstrations against the Cardinal 
Commission. The conference at Gaéta had resolved that the note was be- 
neath its notice—especially as it was only an unofficial expression of opinion 
to a subordinate military officer in the French service. Still it is said that 
the crisis was very menacing, and a rupture was imminent. 

The Pope and the King of the Two Sicilies arrived at Naples on the 5th 
instant, escorted by a fleet of French, Spanish, and Neapolitan steamers. 
The Pope was going to make Portici his residence. 

GERMANY.—There is a notable movement among the crowned heads of 
Europe. The Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria and the Kings of Prus- 


| sia and Saxony met at Téplitz, on the 7th instant, in Bohemia, and after- 


wards on the 8th, at Pilnitz in Saxony. The subject of deliberation—for 
deliberation is universally assumed—is a mystery unsolved. The Prince 
of Prussia and the Archduke John, Regent of the defunct Central Power, | 
conferred lately at Frankfort; and the prevalent opinion is, that they dis- 
cussed an intended division of the Imperial supremacy between Prussia and | 


| Austria. Another conference is about to be held, this day, at Laybach— 
| of evil omen for Italy—at which Francis Joseph and his Minister Schwarz. 


Oudinot, which, although explained away as containing nothing more than an | 
expression of sympathy, had nevertheless to be covered by the adoption of M. | 
Barrot, who publicly took the responsibility of it on himself. The present letter | 
is, it argues, more than a personal act, for it amounts to a declaration of general | 


policy—“ Let it not be supposed at the Elysée that the country will long support 
such innovations by the Executive power. The intention which is manifest in 
this present interference by the President awakens suspicion and justifies alarm. 
The country did not protest for eighteen years against the personal policy of 
Louis Philippe, and substitute a Republic for a Monarchy, in order that some 
single man should again become the director of its affairs, in defiance of the 


forms imposed by the constitution. If the Ministry does adopt the policy of the , 


President, let the Ministry declare so; and if the Ministry disavows such policy, 
let it retire. But in any case, it cannot escape the blame incurred by silence in 
presence of an evident violation of the constitution.” 

The consequences of the letter are summed up by the Assemblée Na- 
tionale as compromising the peace of Europe; as attempting to impose a 
code which would destroy the state of property in Italy; as rendering 
necessary an immense augmentation of the army in Italy; as alienating 
the clergy and Catholic populations; and as engaging France in a laby- 
rinth out of which she can only escape by war, or make herself absurd. 

The Réforme pins the President and the Ministry to the admission that 
the object of the French intervention was to restore the Pope— 

“ All the consequences, direct and indirect, of that expedition, assume now a 
precise character, which forbids the Ministry to persevere any longer in its artful 
and lying system; and, in fine, that M. Louis Bonaparte remains more than ever 
attainted and convicted of putting his own personality in the first place, and that, 
a by Imperial visons, he forgets that we live under a Democratic constitu- 

on. 


enberg, and his General Radetzky, are to meet the Crown Prince of Tus- | 
cany and the King of Naples, and also the Pope or two of his Cardinals. 
Concerning the subject of this conference there are speculations, but no- 
thing certain is known. 

Russta.—A circular has been issued by the Russian Government to its 
Ministers at the foreign courts, informing them that the Russian troops are 
immediately to be withdrawn from Hungary within the Russian frontier. 
After an enumeration of military results, the circular says— 

“ Divine Providence has blessed our efforts. The Emperor's army, gloriously 
led on by the illustrious chief who has so often guided them in the path of rer 
have completely justified their ancient renown. That army has completely fal- 
filled the wishes of our august master. The Austrian troops on their side, under 
the command of General Haynau, supported by our divisions, have obtaine 
brilliant success, and have powerfully contributed to the result that we have in 
common obtained. My circular of the 27th of April last has informed you of the 
motives which had induced his Majesty the Emperor to take part in this war, of 
the views he had entertained, and the object he had proposed to himself. The 
dangers which threatened the security of our frontiers have been removed. Hun- 
gary has returned to the rule of her legitimate Sovereign. The integrity of th 
Austrian territory, as guaranteed by the stipulations of the treaty of Vienna, 1s 
secured. Such are the results of the coéperation that the Emperor has afford 
to his Imperial, Royal, and Apostolic Majesty. It is also the only compensation 
that our august master ever had in view when he associated his banner with that 
of his august ally. Our codperation, granted in good faith, has been 
with confidence. These sentiments have formed the basis of the relations betweet 
the two Sovereigns. They will be equally present in the alliance of their —_— 
The task of the Emperor is performed. His troops have received an order to 
evacuate the Hungarian territory. They will not delay in entering successively 
our frontiers. 

“You are authorized to communicate this despatch to the Government where 
you have the honour to represent our august Sovereign.” 

The Emperor has issued the following paternal address to the Army of 
Hungary— 

“ My Children! God has vouchsafed to bless your zeal, your manly bravery, 
and your untiring perseverance amidst the greatest difficulties. My children, you 
did your duty; and lo! the insurrection is quelled. Wherever the enemy 
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‘ou, you overcame them; and, following at the heels of the fugitives, ttention: i : : 

al Denakt pm an event of rare occurrence, viz. the enemy's whole ony sur- ee an Re poder —— pers —, ——_- Ree pe the 
rendered to you, and submitted unconditionally to our will. Within two months | other thi ' weenie yer to tho Qacen, WES Shoals Guay 
we have either captured or taken by surrender 150 standards and 400 pieces of | ue of da prae& SPecial act of Parliament to exempt the Cape from the 
artillery, while above 80,000 insurgents have laid down their arms. Honour and = of a department which has forfeited the confidence of the colony and 
glory to you! Honour and glory to your victorious leader! You have again, as | brought the local government into contempt. 

you always do, — —- worthy of the name of the victorious army of all - 

the Russias. My thanks to all and each of you. I am satisfied with you! Iam Miscellaneous. 


pnd of ye i ngust 22.” NicoLavs. ie o- has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under 
1 22. : ; the Great Seal granting the dignity of an Earl of the United Kin 
TontaN Istanps.—Intelligence has been received of popular outbreaks | Great Britain and Ireland ote ts teat Highness Albert Edward Prince 
in the island of Cephalonia. The news of the occurrence is clearly and | of Wales, Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, and his heirs 
authentically conveyed in the following despatch, dated the 30th August, | Kings of the said United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, for ever, 
from Mr. W _ the —_, High Commissioner, to the President of the by the name, style, and title of Earl of Dublin.—London Gazette, Sept. i. 
Senate of the Jonian Islands. Mr. More O'Ferrall, having been severely censured by the Colonial 
“ Highness—It is with the deepest concern that I have to inform you, that I ¢ sn - - recent conduct towards the Italian refugees, has resigned the 
have received, this morning, intelligence of a very serious outbreak in Cephalonia. POVESROCER of Malta; but it is uncertain whether or not his resignation 
By the statements made to me, it appears, that, as early as the 19th August, in- | will be accepted. Mr. O'Ferrall was in London last week, and is now said 
formation was received by the Police that the notorious Vlacco, in conjunction to be at Boulogne.—Daily News. 
with the brothers Georgio and Michaele Pierato, Caralambe Focca, and other in- | General Sir Charles Napier quits India in the spring of next year. He 
— —s pace Nena ng hw my tee ype bos beet a has sent home instructions for the purchase of an estate on the banks of 
ecti ‘ 3; the meetings of | the Thames, where he intends to take is ant residence : 
contading were held in the house of Papa Gregorio Nodaro; a chat attempts ler Sauna, whan be intends to tahe up his enon vesidence,—F¥nes, 
were making by him and others to excite the inhabitants of the neighbouring vil- |, It is highly probable, rade the United Service Ganstte, that Sir William 
to take part ina movement, the objests of which are not yet defined, but | Gomm will continue in India, with the expectation of succeeding Sir 
ich appear to have partaken of the same mixed character as the movement of | Charles Napier on his retirement from the Indian command in the spring. 
September 1848; a vague political excitement being engrafted upon a desire of | An Episcopal see is placed at the disposal of the Ministry by the death 
ee Nee mri ba og eager ce many sae | of Dr. Edward Stanley, Bishop of Norwich. Dr. Stanley was appointed to 
, ‘ arious 2 vil- | : “edie aa, eee: a" oe 
of Ranzacli and Scala for arms, summoned, on the 26th August, the Papa a * orang oan ‘ - a bgt — aang King, ons Look 
Gregorio Nodaro, and several other persons of bad repute, to attend at Ar- | © a erate —— a oc ghee equally felt in pri~ 
gosto, under the powers of the ordinary Police Act, in order to give an | vate circles, in scientific reunions, and in the Parliamentary forum. He 
account of their conduct; and, at the same time, sent down a reinforcement | ¥*S 4 good scholar, a liberal divine, an accomplished man of science, and 6 
to the Police picket at Scala, consisting of a sergeant and two constables, who were | Politician of popular sympathies. Dr. Stanley was born in January 
waylaid and fired at upon the road by a party of twelve men: the sergeant was | 1779. He was the second son of Sir John Thomas Stanley of Alderley, 
wounded and one of the constables killed. “This appears to have been the com- | and brother of the present Baron Stanley of Alderley. He leaves several 
mencement of the intended rising ; for on the following day, 27th August, all com- | children ; the eldest son, Owen, is a Commander in the Royal Navy ; the 
munications with Argostoli were cut off, the Police reports intercepted, and the | second son, Charles Edward, a Lieutenant of Engineers. Mrs. Stanley, who 
Police themselves driven out of Scala by a band of armed men, who fired from | gurvives the Bishop, was the daughter of the Reverend Oswald Leycester, 
fifteen to twenty shots at them on their way to the beach, where they were fortu- | Rector of Stoke-upon-Trent 7 , 
nately enabled to take refuge in a guarda costa boat. I wish that it were in my | ~ ,. Bs ply Pee 7s . , 
power to state to your Highness that the excesses committed by these ruffians stop- | The vacancy in the diocese of Norwich opens to Dr. Graham, Bishop of 
ped here: unhappily, it is my duty to add that one of the most respectable and | hester, a seat in the House of Lords; while the new Bishop of Norwich 
respected citizens of that district, Cavaliere Metaxa Zannato, having given um- will be excluded until another vacancy on the list of Bishops takes place. 
brage to the insurgents, as it is supposed, by Sraneettng to Argostoli a letter The obituary announces the death of Mr. Musters, of Colwick Hall, 
= = —— pag . por em ge = husband of Miss Mary Anne Chaworth, of Annesley Park; the lady im- 
at , '§ | mortalized by Lord Byron's youthful love. The joint estates descend to 


ants. The life of his -in-ls Dr. Demetrio L y ‘ : : ; . 
ap = hi” Bhs rte > : eo 7 | a grandson—Mr. John Chaworth Musters, “a minor.” Mrs. Musters died 
in 1832. 


large ransom is demanded for his release. The last accounts state that the 
house of Signor Rodoteo Metaxa Zannato at Scala has also been burnt; that | — Ps eas 
the houses of other signori are threatened; that the people of Leo, when the | The following’ is the special form of prayer, to be used instead of the 
—— sailed, were on their way to burn the house of Signore Battista Metaxa at | Prayer used in any time of common plague or sickness, in all churches and 
faltes; that the movemeut of the contadini was gradually spreading, there being | chapels throughout those parts of the United Kingdom called England and 
between three hundred and four hundred men in arms, amongst whom were many | Ireland, on Sunday the 16th of September, and during the prevalence of 
strangers; and that the well-affected were forced to join them by threats of vio- | the cholera in this country, “ for obtaining pardon of our sins, and par- 
lence to their families and property in the event of refusal. I need not point out | ticularly for beseeching God to remove from us that’ grievous disease with 
to your Highness the absolute necessity of putting a stop, instantly, tosuch a | which many places in this kingdom are now visited "— 
state of things. No matter what the cause of it be—be it public or private—be it | “O Almighty God and Father, whose power no creature is able to resist, and in 
partly political, and partly, as I am inclined to believe, the fruit of the local feuds | whose land are the issues of life and death, look down, we beseech Thee, from 
with which the island of Cephalonia has so long,been cursed—this insurrectional | }feayen, Thy dwelling-place, upon us Thine unworthy servants, who turn to Thee, 
movement must be put down, or the reign of law will be over, and the Government | ¢ heir only refuge, in this season of sickness and great mortality. We confess, O 
will be disgraced. I shall, therefore, use at once all the powers confided to | Lord, that we have not deserved to be free from that visitation of Thy wrath which 
me by the constitution in such cases; and shall direct the proclamation of mar- | has afflicted other nations of the earth. We acknowledge with shame and con- 
tial law throughout the district to which the movement has already extended, | trition that we have shown ourselves unthankfal for many special mercies vouch- 
and in any other district to which it may spread. A strong detachment of troops | safed to us, and have not made that return for our national blessings which Thou 
will proceed to Argostoli this evening, by the Ionia; and your Highness may rely | michtest justly require at our hands. We have departed from ‘Thy command- 
it that no effort will be wanting on my part, or on that of the gallant | ments; we have followed too mach the things of this present world; and in our 
who commands her Majesty's forces, to restore at once the authority of the | prosperity we have not sufficiently honoured Thee, the Author and Giver of it all. 
neral Government, and to give to the well-disposed and peaceful —* | If Thou wert to deal with us after our sins or reward us according to our iniqui- 
phalonia that prompt and effectual protection on the part of her Majesty’s Go- ties, we could not stand ix Thy sight. 
verument which they are entitled to expect. I regret the necesssity of these mea- “'But Thou hast revealed Thyself unto us as a God of mercy and forgiven 
sures; but 1 am confident that your Highness and the Senate will feel with me, | towards those who confess their unworthiness, and turn to Thee in repentance — 
that, as these misguided men have disregarded the warning given in the recent | prayer. When Israel had provoked Thee to wratt, and thousands fel. by the de- 
amnesty, and construed the leniency of the Government into weakuess, they must | stroying pestilence, Thou didst stay the sword of the avenging angel, when the 
now be made to feel its strength. : 4» | purpose of Thy judgment was fulfilled. When the men of Nineveh repented of 
“His — the honour, &c., , H. G, Warp, L.H.C. their iniquity, Thou didst lay aside the fierceness of Thine anger, and sparedst 
ighness Sp. Focca Stefano, President of the Senate. : the guilty city when Thou sawest that they turned from their evil way. 
_ The President replied, on the same day, that in an extraordinary meet- “And now, O Lord, we entreat Thee after Thy rich mercy to grant unto us 
ing of the Senate he had communicated the note thus addressed to him; | Thine afflicted servants the like spirit of repentance, that Thou mayest withdraw 
and the Senate “fully concurred in the wise, provident, and necessary mea- | Thy chastisements from our land, and stay the plague and grievous sickness which 
sure” which had been adopted to suppress the seditious movement. ‘The | is abroad, making many desolate. May the judgments which Thou hast sent 
Corfu Gazette contains a proclamation of martial law in the districts to | work in us a more lively faith, a more entire obedience, a more earnest endeavour 
which the insurrection has spread, and in those to which it may hereafter | conform to Thy will and to advance Thy glory. Make us duly sensible of Thy 
spread; and notifies that the expense of the military force will be borne by goodness, in maintaining the domestic tranquillity of our land, in preserving us 


those districts till order be reéstablished and the criminals be punished. from intestine commotions, and in granting a plentiful return to the labours of 
| our husbaadmen. Teach us to show our thankfulness for these mercies, by an 


Care or Goop Horg.—Advices have been received from the Cape of increasing desire to relieve distress, and to remove all occasions of discontent and 
Good Hope to the 10th of July: they picture the excitement caused by the | murmurings, and to promote good-will and concord amongst ourselves. And 
proposed convict importation, which had risen to the highest pitch short of | may the frequent instances of mortality which we have beheld remind us all of 
insurrection. Passive resistance was organized to an extent reaching be- | the nearness of death, and dispose us so to number our days that we ma: “p 1 
yond the refusal to receive or employ the convicts when they arrive: the | our hearts unto wisdom; that, whether living or dying, we may be found fait! 
tradesmen, such as bakers, were resolving to withhold commissariat sup- | disciples ef Him who has taken away the sting of death, and opened the gate of 
plies; and the bankers and capitalists were combining to refuse credit to  ¢Vérlasting life to all believers. ; : : 
contractors who should side with Government. The Government had issued | “Hear us, O Lord, for Thy goodness is great; and according to the maltitade 
& notice that it would make advances to such persons, on good security. of Thy mercies receive these our petitions, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 

On the 18th June, a deputation waited on the Governor with a last pe- The example set by the Bishop of Salisbury has been followed by other 
tition. Sir Henry Smith received them kindly, but reminded them it was Prelates. The Bishop of London has advised his clergy to set aside some 
Waterloo day, and declared he would rather that Almighty God should | °»¢ Sunday as a day of “ special supplication and intercession”; an injunc- 
strike him dead than he should treasonably disobey his lawful su- | #00 which has been followed by Islington, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, &c. 
perior. The convicts would be received; but his letter to Earl Grey, | The Bishop of Exeter has specially recommended a day of fasting and hu- 
of the 24th April, would prevent the colony from becoming a penal settle- | miliation for the aftlicted parishes of Plymouth, Stonehouse, and Devon- 
ment, or he was greatly mistaken. The convicts should not be turned | Port, and also “a similar observance in every parish or district the minis- 
loose on the colony; and he would announce in what place, pending ulti- | ter of which shall deem it expedient”: yesterday, the 14th instant, was the 
mate arrangements, they should be kept—probably Robben Island. day fixed for Plymouth, Stonehouse, and Devonport. ‘The Bishop of 

On the 4th July, an immense meeting was held at Cape Town. The | Hereford has issued a similar recommendation to the parishes of Mary's 
resolutions adopted recalled the fact that the colony was not planted or | and St. Leonard's, Bridgnorth. The Bishop of Ripon, on the suggestion of 
conquered, but was a free settlement ceded by a friendly power, with rights | Dr. Hook, Vicar of Leeds, has intimated that it would be well for the clergy 
and privileges so guaranteed that their unjust and tyrannical invasion | of each church in Leeds to invite their devout parishioners to assemble in 
might be constitutionally resisted. Torrents of rain fell during the time of | Public worship on Wednesday, the 19th instant, and humble themselves 
meeting, but upwards of thirty speakers were heard throughout with eager | Under the mighty hand of God. 








“ Corfu, August 30. | Of 
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+ In Camberwell, the congregation of the parish-church has been “ in- 
vited to attend Divine service every morning during the present week, from 
Monday to Saturday inclusive, for the purpose of humbling ourselves be- 
fore Almighty God, and deprecating his anger against the land under the 
present awful visitation of cholera.” The notice conveying this invitation 
was announced from the pulpit as having the warmest approval of the Bi- 
shop, and the services are to be continued for another week. 

Among those who have feijzn victims to cholera during the past week, 
have been the Archdeacon Jefireys, late of Bombay; Dr. William Cooke 
Taylor, of Trinity College, Dublin, well known as a littérateur and a suc- 
cessful political statist; Thomas Inskip, the poetical writer so many years 
associated in reputation with his friend the poet Bloomfield; and Mr. John- | 
son, formerly Alderman of London. 

A correspondent of the Times states that the well-known efficacy of | 
chloride of lime as a disinfectant is greatly increased by the addition of | 
common sulphate of iron, or of common alum. ‘The evolution of the | 
chlorine gas is made more rapid and abundant by the mixture. It is better | 
to dissolve the sulphate of iron, or alum, by itself, and to add the solution | 
to the solution of the chloride of lime when the latter is about to be used. | 
Attention has been directed to the merits of chloride of zinc, which is stated | 
to be cheaper and more rapid in its effect on organic miasma than the | 
chloride of lime. Lieutenant Jackson, of the Royal Navy, lately sub- | 
mitted to the Lord Mayor a great mass of oflicial certificates from the Ad- 
miralty authorities of its effectiveness in the convict hulks and elsewhere. 





An Amsterdam letter of the 3d instant states, that the difficult operation | 
of draining the sea or lake of Haarlem is carried on with the greatest 
activity. The works are not even suspended on Sundays or féte-days; nay, | 
they are sometimes continued during the night. During the month of Au- | 
gust, the waters of this immense lake were lowered to the extent of 273 
inches, Dutch measure. It is hoped and expected that they will be entirely | 
drained off before the month of March 1850. 

Some weeks since, the Times gave insertion to a letter from Mr. Jaspar | 
Tomsett Judge, the defendant in the suits lately prosecuted by the Queen | 
and Prince Albert about their private etchings, complaining of the hard 
steps that had been taken against him in relation to the costs of those 
suits. The following letter from Mr. Anson to Mrs. Judge is now pub- 
lished by the 7imes, to show “ how unfounded Mr. Judge's statements were, | 
and with how much kindness and charity he has been treated by the Royal | 
objects of his unwearied calumny.” 

“ Balmoral, Sept. 8. 

“ Madam—I am commanded to acknowledge the receipt of your petition to 
the Queen for intercession in behalf of your husband, Mr. Judge ; and to say, that 
having been directed to make inquiries into the allegations brought forward by 
you, it appears that they are wholly unfounded. Neither have Mr. Strange’s costs 

n added to Mr, Judge's, nor is Mr. Judge's debt owing to his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. 

“Mr. Judge was from the beginning liable for the whole costs: the suit against 
Mr. Strange was dropped from his having made his submissi your husband, 
on the contrary, obliged it to proceed against him, by following the opposite 
course; and the heaviness of the costs are entirely the consequence of his perti- 
nacity, and the costs are due to the solicitors employed in the cause. Any pay- 
ment of costs, therefore, on the part of her Majesty and the Prince, would be a 
gratuitous donation to your husband. 

“From your knowledge of his unremitting efforts for many years to inflict 
every possible injury on her Majesty, the Prince, their family, and the Court, by 
a system of espionage into, misrepresentation and vilifying of, all the acts of 
their private life, you will be the best judge whether he deserves such a boon at 
their hands. Nevertheless, it is repugnant to the feelings of her Majesty and his 
Royal Highness, that innocent persons like yourself and children should suffer in 
a cause with which their names are in any way connected; and I am commanded 
to forward to youa check for 180. with which you may pay your husband's costs, 
and extricate him from prison; and may he in future support his family by a 
more honourable industry. 

“ Requesting you will acknowledge the receipt of this money, 

“I am, Madam, your obedient servant, 

“ Mrs. Judge.” 


jon: 





G. E. Anson.” 





’ A Perth paper lately published a paragraph conéerning a kind attention paid 
uy ou Robert 4 ect to Sergeant John Macpherson, an old Highland gamekeeper at 
Kingussie. Macpherson ha’ W7itts2 t0-tlieTnverness Courier, stating his opinion 
that full justice has not been done to the event, and has forwarded oer to 


the Courter and an original letter from Sir Robert, which he weuld “ not part 
with for a whole year’s pension.” The Jnverness Courier relates, a a Sir 
is first 


Robert Peel formerly had Cluny Castle and shootings for four years. 
visit to the Highlands was made in company with the Marquis of Huntly, (the 
late and the last Duke of Gordon,) at Pitmain, some thirty years ago. Hence 
his acquaintance with Sergeant John Macpherson, well known to all sportsmen 
and visiters in that quarter. John volunteered in 1790 into Duke Alexander's 
company, which afterwards joined the first battalion of the Forty-second Regiment. 
He was some time servant to General Sir Ralph Abercromby ; and was wounded 
at the battle of Aboukir in 1801, while his company, the grenadiers, were taking 
the enemy’s cannon on the sandy hills. He was also one of the four sergeants 
who accompanied Abercromby’s remains to Malta. Shortly afterwards, John 
came home and entered into the service of the Marquis of Huntly, with whom he 
was a great favourite. He continued in the situation of head gamekeeper in 
Badenoch until the death of his patron. It was, he thinks, in the year 1819, and 
on the 12th of August, that the Marquis ordered him to accompany Mr. Peel to 
the moors of Corryduer, above Kingussie, the Marquis’s favourite shooting. John 
hesitated; for he says, looking at so young a man, and only plain Mr. Peel, and 
knowing that the Marquis permitted no one but himself to shoot over this moor, 
he thought this was just one of the Marquis’s jokes or tricks. The Marquis’s 
quick ¢ye soon saw through the matter, and he repeated his order; adding, ‘ Ser- 
geant, show the young gentleman the best part of the moor, for I will not be sur- 
prised to see him yet Prime Minister of England.’ These words, the Sergeant 
remarks, were said in Sir Robert Peel’s own hearing; and they must have occurred 
to his mind when he approached Pitmain this season. Unfortunately, John was 
out fishing when Sir Robert inquired for him; but he took the liberty next day 
to write to Eilean Aigas, thanking the great statesman for the honour he had 
done him by inquiring for him, and stating some of the changes that had occurred 
in the country. By return of post, the Sergeant received a letter in Sir Robert's 
own hand, enclosing a handsome present. The letter we shall faithfully return, 
seeing that the Sergeant says he would not part with it for a year’s pension, 
namely, 18/. 5s. It is verbatim as follows— 

* Dear Sergeant Macpherson—I think it is just thirty years since we met at Pitmain: 
but I assure you that I have not forgotten you, and that I heard with great pleasure on 
passing through Kingussie on Thursday last, that you were in good health. Pray ac- 
cept the enclosed for the sake of auld langsyne. 

* Faithfully yours, 

* Eilean Aigas, near Beauly, Inverness-shire.’ 

The old man’s joy was complete. He treated his friends and drank the Baronet’s 


Rosext PEEL.’ 





health in overflowing bumpers; while the 
a legacy to his sons and grandchildren.” 

John Tollemache, Esq., of Peckforton Castle, one of the respected representa 
tives of South Cheshire, sailed from Liverpool on Saturday, in the steam-ship 
Cambria, Captain Latch, hence to New York, on a tour to the farming and rm 
and cheese-growing districts of the United States, for the purpose of inspection 
and making himself personally acquainted with subjects of such vital importance 
to his constituents.—Chester Courant. 

We regret to hear that the cholera has broken out at the house of the Sister. 
hood [of Mercy ] in Stoke Terrace, and that one of the household, termed a seryin 
or waiting sister, has fallen a victim. Two of the sisters, we are sorry to heat 
also are suffering from marked premonitory symptoms. The Christian and arduous 
duties undertaken by the sisterhood, under the most trying and afflicting cireum- 
stances, have created more than ordinary interest in their welfare; and it would 
be a cause of great concern to hear that those who have dared to brave eyery 
danger should ultimately sacritice valuable lives in the task they have chosen as 
the duty of life—Devonport Telegraph. 

One of the most eccentric characters of modern times died a few days ago at 
the Cochin Hospital at Paris. This man, whose name was Jules André Guéret 
being possessed,when twenty-five years of age, of a considerable fortune, resolved 
never to marry. He converted his entire estate into hard cash, and, in order not 
to suffer any losses from failures, depreciation of property, &c., he kept his money 
in his own possession. He had made the following calculation. “ The life of g 
sober man extends over a period of seventy years, that of a man who denies him. 
self no kind of amusement may attain fifty-five or sixty. Thus, the whole of my 
hopes cannot go beyond that period; at any rate, as a last resort, suicide is at my 
command.” He divided his money into equal portions for each year’s expenditure, 
This division was so nicely arranged, that at the expiration of the sixtieth year 
Guéret would have nothing left, and each year he scrupulously spent the sum set 
apart. But, alas, he had not reflected on the clinging attachment of man to life; 
for in 1843, having exceeded the prescribed period, he patiently submitted to his 
misfortune, and, being then old and infirm, took his stand on the Quai des 
Célestins with a small box and a few lucifer-matches, living on the charity of the 
passers-by. He wore suspended round his neck a piece of pasteboard, on which 
were written the following lines, of his own composing— 

* Ayez pitié, passants, du pauvre André Guéret, 
Dont la vie est plus longue, hélas, qu'il ne croyait.” 
The cholera carried him off at last; to the great regret of the artistes of Ile St. 
Louis, whose leisure hours he whiled away by the relation of his youthful re- 
collections. —Galignani’s Messenger. 

James Meara, coffinmaker for the Nenagh Union Workhouse, on Thursday sent 
in a bill to the Nenagh Board of Guardians for 1,130 coffins, furnished by him from 
the 25th of last March to the 25th of July—just four mouths, 

On the 3ist August, the famous Peter Allan, who had hewn himself a suite of 
a dozen rooms out of the magnesian limestone rock at Marsden, on the sea-coast 
between South Shields and Monkwearmouth, died of inflammation, aged fifty; and 
on Sunday his remains were interred at Whitburn, in the presence of his aged 
father and mother, both of them upwards of eighty-four years old.—Gateshead 
Observer. 

A Berlin journal contains the following comparative table of the cost of » 
private soldier annually in the six following countries— 

Prussia 


- a 
precious letter, was treasured Up as 





England 
United States (America) ..........0sssseeee 184 1-16 
So that a private soldier in England costs the country nearly three times as 
much as in Prussia; or, in other words, Prussia can maintain 300,000 men for 
the same sum that it costs England to support 100,000. 

Berlin has a Zoological Garden, supported by a company. Inferior as the col- 
lection is in most respects, it is an object of interest to the city; but not suf- 
ficiently so, it seems, to pay the expenses, which exceed the receipts. At a meet- 
ing of shareholuers lately held, it was proposed to break up and sell the remaining 
animals; but the Government encouraged them to desist for the present, by 
offering a grant of 3,000 rixdollars. The entrance-money is only sixpence, but 
that is declared too high. The fact is, that little encouragement 1s given to such 
establishments by the higher orders; and if the thing is to continue, Government 
had better purchase the whole and place it on a good footing. It is now wofully 
neglected, and the animals are apparently half starved.—Berlin Correspondent 
of the Morning Chronicle. 


The bills of mortality were commenced in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; and 
ever since the year 1603 have been published by authority in London. In this re- 
spect the English Metropolis stands alone; no weekly tables of the causes of the 
death of every inhabitant are published in the capital of any other European state. 
Various motives for the measure have been assigned; but the fact of continuous 
publication from a period anterior to the appearance of newspapers and gazettes 
is remarkable and characteristic. It may be fairly referred to the natural incli- 
nation of the English people when they are in trouble to know the truth; and to 
see in figures the precise extent of their losses; although at times the sight 
might well make the courage of the bravest quail. On the Continent ‘ pre- 
cautions have been used’ in publishing the mortality of cholera in 1849; and 
the deaths from all causes have not yet been made known. The parish- 
clerks of London in the seventeenth century, when the plague was at 
its height, counted the deaths and recorded their supposed causes; and 
the citizen, when the death-cart traversed the streets anxiously studied 
the bill, surrounded by its gloomy symbolical border, announcing 8,297 
deaths in a week out of a population of 600,000. In the hands of Price, He- 
berden, Willis, Bateman, and other statists, these records have disclosed the laws 
of mortality, and the causes of the insalubrity of the present cities. One of their 
immediate advantages, however, is the evidence which they furnish that the most 
fatal and threatening plagues go through, with some perturbations, certain pre- 
scribed orbits, and, after raging for a given number of weeks, disappear. Plague, 
influenza, and cholera, have been vanquished before; and to despair now would be 
as unreasonable as it was in the beginning of the year to deny that the cholera 
epidemic was impending.—eport of the Registrar- General. 


Returns just published by order of the House of Commons show that the total 
number of new houses built within the Metopolitan Police districts, since the 1st 
January 1839 up to the present time, amounts to 64,058; and the number of new 
streets formed to 1,652, two hundred milesin length. The increase of population 
within the said district, from 1839 to 1849, is estimated at 325,904; the total po- 
pulation of the Metropolitan district being now about 2,336,960. ‘ 

The twenty-ninth annual report of her Majesty's Commissioners for Building 
New Churches was published on Saturday. The last report stated that 420 
churches had been completed, with accommodation for 464,008 persons, including 
267,767 free seats for the poor. The Commissioners now report that twenty-nine 
ehurches have been completed at various places throughout England, with ac- 
commodation for 19,265 persons, including 13,309 seats for the r. In the 
whole, 449 churches have now been completed, and provision made for 483,273 
persons, including 281,076 free seats for the poor. Twenty-one new churches are 
now in course of erection, and plans for the building of twenty-two more have 
been approved. 
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A decree published at Rome on the 3ist August, by the Sacred Congregation 
of the Index, prohibits several books, as being contrary to the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity; among them, the “Gesuita Moderno,” which procured Gioberti so much 


The Dir Décembre announces that sixteen guillotines have been constructed in 
Paris during the last year, for the different states of Europe in which that mode 
of execution bas been adopted. 

John Lee and Thomas Richardson, of Chorlton-upon-Medlock, had frequently 
quarrelied; and Lee, who was a blacksmith, had warned Richardson to keep out 

is smithy. 
7 this waraing, into the smithy and provoked Lee by some remarks. Lee 
was in the act of welding together two rods of iron, and the rods were in the fire 
just at the white heat fit for welding; he took one in each hand, and rushing at 
Richardson drove them at the wooed y+ of his body, one into his groin, the other 
into his thigh: Richardson screamed, fell on the ground, and almost immediately 
died. Lee is now in custody, charged with wilful murder. 

Alunatic has been killed in the Stroud Union Workhouse, by immersion in a 


scalding bath, through the mistake of the attendants. The pour creature shrieked ; | 
but no attention was paid, as he was “in the habit of crying out to alarm the | 
upers.” The attendants pleaded that their attention was called suddenly 
The Board of Guardians have solicited the Poor-law Com- | 


other , 
toa cholera patient. ihe L 
mission to institute an inquiry. 

The ship Minerva, Captain Hovenden master, has been blown up, on her voyage 
from Sydney to Portland Bay, with 200 barrels of gunpowder on board: she took 
fire on the 26th March, and was immediately deserted by her crew; and about 
fifteen minutes later the explosion took place, and the decks were blown aloft in 
a mass upwards of 500 feet high. The crew had scarcely any food, and some of 
it was found to be poisonous: they reached Port Phillip after a week's sailing 


ona rough sea, which constantly threatened to swamp their boat. The fire is | 


supposed to have been spontaneous. 


The firework-manufactory of Mr. Jones, in Duckmanra Yard, near Kensington | 
Old Church, blew up on Monday afternoon: Mrs. Jones lost her life by the ex- | 


lesion, and Mr. Jones was almost burnt to death. The house itself was blown 
into the air, and parts of the next houses were carried away with it. 


The accounts of the Bank of England for the week ending the 8th September 
exhibit, when compired with those of the preceding week, the following results— 
BANSING DEPARTMENT. Increase. Decrease. 








eR ° £1,548. — 
Public Deposits - 635,760 —— 
Other Depusits.....- eee —_— £204,505 
Seven-day and other Bills «..++++.e+eeeeees . — 29,990 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight 25,679 oS 
Other Securities .......-eeeeeeeeeeeeeees ° — enue 6,325 
Notes unissued .....+ 371,530 eeeee — 
Actual Circulation —— evece 382,350 
IssvE DEPARTMENT. 

Motes issued ....esseseeceecsevecs evcovecce ° — ecece 10,820 
Bullion ..-cccccccccsccccccsvccess eeecceccce 26,788  cecee 

This week. Last week. 
Total Bullion in both Departments...+..++++. 14,802,988 ..... 14,776,200 
Actual Circulation «.++secececeecececeseesses 18,066,500 «+--+ 18,448,850 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
_ week ending on Saturday last— 





Number of Summer 

Deaths. Average. 
Zymotic Disenses.......+...+ TIIIITI eT Te 2469 302 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat. . 40 4a 
Tubercular Diseases .. 2.6.65 cee ceccceeenceenence +» 162 1y¥0 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and ee 120 119 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels . .. 30 29 


Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration =e a 65 agke | 


















Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion .... 73 eoee 76 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c....... 6. ssceeeeess ceeveccccescoecoce BS neve ll 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c...... ° eecvcece , 7 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, & 7 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. 2 2 
Malformations. ..... 0.0000 ceeceeeee ee 7 3 
Premature Birth .. a“ 23 
Atrophy ........+++ 37 25 
° 50 43 

10 8 

26 36 

Total (including unspecified causes)........ pindninn wine wie 3183 1008 


The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 85.0° in the sun to 36.0° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the average mean 
temperature by 5.3°. 

“The mortality in the week ending Saturday, Sept » din the 
West and East districts of London, and increased slightly in the North and Cen- 
tral districts; the deaths registered (1,741) on the North side of the Thames 
being 19 less than in the previous week. It was otherwise on the South side of 
the river, where the deaths in the week were 1,442! The total deaths registered 
in London were 3,183: of males, 1,460; females, 1,723. The deaths of females 
exceeded the deaths of males by 263, the reverse of the usual proportions. The 
deaths from cholera were 2,026; the numbers decreased in the districts of Shore- 
ditch, Bethnal Green, Whitechapel, Stepney, Westminster; increased in Bermond- 
sey, St. George, Southwark, Newington, Lambeth, Wandsworth, Camberwell, and 
Rotherhithe. The epidemic, which had been partially subdued, broke out again 
With terrible violence in Lambeth; where 279 persons died of cholera in the week. 

“Mr. Dawes, one of the Registrars of Lambeth, who has made careful in- 
quiries on the subject, says— At least half the cases I have registered were allowed 
to proceed unchecked until the most alarming and dangerous symptoms had 
manifested themselves; but lately more circumspection seems to have been used. 
Nevertheless, the cases are still numerous in which persons seem (from the pain- 
less nature of the attack) to be unconscious how highly necessary it is that im- 
mediate attention should be paid to it.’ People are so much accustomed to asso- 
Ciate danger exclusively with pain, that the most fatal symptom, unaccompanied 
> pain, is neglected. They must, however, be taught to look upon painless diar- 
rheea with the anxiety that people in the plague looked upon the swellings called 
‘tokens,—which were also painless,—but with less fear; for the premonitory 
Symptom now seems to be sent not so much to announce death as to give timely 
pening, and to call attention to that stage of the malady in which medicine can 


hy th. Janli 





“ As medical skill is of most avail at the beginning and end of a fever, as the 
effect of the engines is most conspicnous at the outbreak and end of a conflagra- 
tion, and as most energy is demanded when the wreck nears the shore, so it is in 
&n epidemic, which, if it has not been checked at first, may yet be cut short and 
combated with effect as it declines. None of the measures of relief in any dis- 
trict should therefore be discontinued, but be prosecuted with redoubled vigour, 
until it has been compietely subdued; and the districts which have not yet suf- 
fered greatly should immediately plete their preparations, for the time is 
short, and the evils of delay irreparable.” 

By the daily returns of the Board of Health, the progress of cholera and diar- 
rhea during the current week is shown to have reached its climax on Sunday and 
Monday ; when the returns gave upwards of 400 deaths per day in London, and a 
Similar amount in the Country. Since that the returns for London have de- 
creased almost daily—they were about 200 per day on Thursday and yesterday. 
The Country returus have not similarly decreased. The deaths on Thursday were 





Oa Friday, however, Richardson being drunk, he went, in disre- | 


579 by cholera and 108 by diarrhaa; yesterday, the num’ 
In Scotland, the highest return was on Wednesday, whe! 
occurred: yesterday's return gives only 14. “jd 


ra) U NS 

POSTSCRIPT. Way —. 
Satyurha¥ Niu." 
The Board of Health is taking energetic steps agains l q@u- 
thorities who violate or neglect its orders: last night's G %" contains in- 
structions signed by two of the Commissioners, Lord Ashley and Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick, authorizing Mr. Austin, Secretary of the Commission, to 
prosecute the Poor-law Guardians of the City of London and Greenwich 
Unions; the Churchwardens of St. Margaret's Westminster, and St. Sa- 
viour’s Southwark; and the Managers of the Tottenham Court Road 

Chapel. 















A friend, residing in Ireland, on whose judgment and good faith we can 
rely, sends us a melancholy report. 
“ 





, near Dublin, 13th September 1849. 

“ T am sorry to say, the potato is showing very badly. In this neighbourhood 
| I thought all was safe, until Sunday last, when I saw several fields quite black 
| and stinking. The roots I did not see; but I have seen other very bad specimens 
| from various quarters. I was in one field on Sunday which on the previous 
| Friday was er green, yet the stocks when I saw them were quite decayed; and 
| it was remar sable that ridges of parsnips, mangold-wurzel, and an experimental 
| ridge of a strange Peruvian grain, were perfectly healthy in appearance. There 

were some stray stocks of potatoes among el black and withered, while 
| actually in contact with bright green leaves of the other vegetables. Tais is a 
sad calamity, taken together with the fact that in June last close upon a million 
of the people were in receipt of public alms—eating up, like locusts, the means 
of their future maintenance.” 


Last night’s Gazette announces that the Queen has granted to “ Sir Albert 
| Denison Conyngham, commonly called Lord Albert Denison Conyngham, 
| Knight Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order,” leave to 
| take the surname of Denison only, in lieu of his present surname. Lord 
| Albert is the second surviving son of the Marquis of Conyngham, by Eliza- 
beth, sister of the late Mr. William Joseph Denison; and he takes the new 
name in accordance with a proviso in his uncle's will, by which instrument 
considerable property was bequeathed to him. 

The death of Lord Methuen is announced. Paul, the son of Paul Cobb 
Methuen, was born in 1779; married in 1810 the daughter of the late Sir 
Henry St. John Mildmay; represented Wiltshire in various Parliaments; 
and in 1838 was created a Baron of the United Kingdom. He is succeeded 
by his eldest son, Frederick Henry Paul; born in 1818. The family is 
descended from John, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, the negotiator of the 
“ Methuen Treaty” with Portugal. 

Mr. Layard, author of Nineveh and its Remains, left Constantinople on 
the 29th August, in a Turkish steamer, for Trebizond, on his way for the 
scene of his late discoveries. He is accompanied by an artist, a medical 
man, and a secretary. Mr. Layard will extend his visits to Mount Ararat, 
and the whole of that part of the East, which abounds in religious and his- 
torical associations. 

The Presse insists that the difference between M. de Falloux and the 
President has been very serious, and that the Minister has only consented 
to remain in the Cabinet on the urgent persuasion of M. Thiers. M. de 
Falloux has kept to his room, closely shut up from business or friendly 
visiters for two days, on the plea of illness. 

Letters from Toulon, of the 10th instant, state that the Government has 
ordered an expedition to Tangier to support the representative of the French 
Republic in claims on the Emperor of Morocco. 

The Genoa Gazette of the 7th instant announces that Garibaldi had 
landed at Porto Venere,-in the Sardinian territories: he was to be kindly 
received at Genoa, and aided in his transit to any foreign country that he 
might prefer. 

The Federal Council of Geneva has notified to the several Cantons which 
“tolerate among them Austrian, Hungarian, and Lombardian deserters,” 
that those Cantons ‘‘ must take the consequences of such toleration”; the 
Confederation having entered into no engagement on that behalf. 

Vienna letters of the 9th instant state that Peterwardein surrendered to 
the Imperial troops on the 5th instant; but the news is not certain. 








The Castlewellan Bench of Magistrates have refused, by 6 votes to 5, to take 
| informations offered by the Crown lawyer against several of the Orangemen con- 
cerned in the Dolly's Brae affair of the 12th of July. 

The man and woman charged with attempting to extort 500. from Messrs. 
Herries, Farquhar, and Co. the bankers, were reexamined at Marlborough Street 
today. The name of the man is believed by the police to be Pym: the woman bas 
passed by some twenty names, and is not the man’s daughter, though she has 

} been his companion. They were both committed for trial. 
Manning and his wife were again brought up at Southwark Police Court today. 
Manning looked very pale and downcast, and was dressed chiefly in black; he was 
not well, and was allowed a seat: Mrs. Manning looked as usual. Mr. Lockwood 
the surgeon corrected his former evidence: he had not said it was blood on the 
shovel; he could not make out what it was; very probably rust; the single hair 
he observed was decidedly not that of the deceased. Anna Trimer, the girl men- 
tioned in our Metropolitan intelligence, giving evidence concerning the washing of 
Mrs. Manning’s rooms in Minver l’lace on the 11th August, stated that while 
she was there Manning came in twice. Once, in the front room up stairs, he 
“ stamped his foot on the ground,” and said to Mrs. Manning, “ Give it to me di- 
rectly,” she said, “ Yes”; and gave him something. Mr. William Conley, a dentist 
of Whitechapel, identified the artificial teeth found in the mouth of O'Connor's 
body, as a set sold by him to O'Connor in June 1847. Mr. Hammond appeared 
and signed his depositious made at the former examinations, he was very weak 
from his attack ot cholera, Itis said that the depositions of his fellow clerk 
Mr. Bassett were not signed by him, and that his death will cause a default of 
| his evidence. Mr. Bodkin said it had been proposed to adjourn fur eight day: 
| but “ seeing the mortality which unhappily surrounded them, by which they h 
| lost one witness, the depositions of the other witnesses should be taken as soon as 
| possible.” The case was therefore adjourned to Wednesday next. 
The parish authorities of St. Saviour were today summoned to the Police Court, 
| for refusing obedience to the order from the Board of Health, for closing the 
| Crossbones graveyard. It was arranged to postpone the case for a few days, on 
| the understanding that no burials should take place in the mean time. 


The day has past without any news of the Hibernia, the mail steamer which was 
to have left Boston on the 29th of August, and was nominally due at Liverpool 
on Wednesday the 12th instant, but according to the usual rate of sailing was 
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virtually due on Monday. Fears are now entertained for her safety; but some 
accident to the machinery may have hindered her. 


MONEY MARKET. 

s Stock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 
The English Funds have been heavy, without any transactions of importance. 
The settlement of the Consol Account was on Tuesday; when, from the in- 
ability of the speculative purchasers to take their Stock off the market, a con- 
siderable pressure for money occurred, and the price of Consols declined to 924, 
or ‘about 4 per cent below our last prices. A trifling reaction ensued; but, 
though the closing quotation of this afternoon is 924 § for Money and 92} § 
for the October Account, the market is still feeble, and oppressed by a superin- 
cumbent weight of Stock. Money was in demand at an advanced rate of in- 
terest, both for discounts and in the Stock Exchange, on Tuesday last; but is now 

cheaper, the rate varying from 2 to 24 per cent. ue 

The transactions of the Foreign Market have been as limited as those of the 





Messrs. John Schneider and Co.: the price fell about § per cent ; but the previous 
advanced quotation has been again established. The Northern European Stocks 
are unchanged. There is an evident disposition for investment in them, princi- 


the scarcity of the stock. Buenos Ayres Stock has fallen about 6 per cent, with- 
out any apparent cause. 


mination among a large class of holders to abandon these securities. So com- 


ment of accounts; believing that hitherto all railway statements have been 
delusive, and that, low as the majority of the dividends now are, they will be 
forced still lower. Shares are thus continually thrown upon the market; which 
no longer receives the support from speculative purchases or investments that 
used to be at hand upon periods of undue depression. Great Western have fallen 
between 2/. and 3/.; North-western, in the same proportion; Midland, about 32. 
Brighton, which have been until now well supported, have declined about 14 per 
cent. The Guaranteed Shares, though not quite so firm as they were a few days 
ago, have experienced but a trifling depression, and are comparatively in favour 
with the public. 
SATURDAY, TWELVE 0’CLOCK. 

The first price of Consols for Money was 924, and that for Account 924. The 
price is now 924 § for Money, while there are sellers at 294 for Account. The 
transactions of the morning have been quite insignificant. ‘The Hibernia Ameri- 
can mail-packet is still due. The Foreign Funds are unchanged and the business 
occurring unimportant. The Railway Shares still continue declining. The fol- 
lowing are the principal bargains recorded: Boston, Stamford, and Birmingham, 
# premium; Caledonian, 163 17; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 37; Great North- 
ern, 74; Brighton, 714; North-western, 115 114; Ditto, New, Quarter-shares, 


Ditto, Half-shares, 53; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 17 164; Great North of 
England, purchase, 834; York and North Midland, 21; Ditto, Preference, 6. 
SATURDAY, Two o’CLock. 

The business of the afternoon has been as insignificant as that of the morning; 
Consols without a single variation, having continued at the opening price till the 
close. The transactions in the Foreign Market have been confined to the follow- 
ing. Brazilian (1829 and 1839,) 854; Mexican, 28 4; Portuguese Four per 
Cents, 29 4; Spanish Active Five per Cents, 173. The transactions in the Share- 
market have been general, but we cannot notice any appearance of improvement, 
however slight; on the contrary most of the principal shares close at lower prices 
than in the morning. Great Western are last marked at 61, a fall of 2/. 10s. 
upon the day’s business. North-western from 115 have fallen to 112, but were last 
done at 114. Midland, after being at 53 and 514, close at 524. Brighton are 
heavy, and after being at 714 and 704, close at 71. The following are the = 
cipal bargains since the morning: Caledonian, 163 17 163; Chester and Holy- 
head, 12; Ditto, Preference, 10}; Eastern Counties, 73; East Lancashire, 144; 
Great Western, 635 1; Ditto, Quarter Shares, 13; Ditto, New, 171, 8 7%; London 
and Blackwall, 714 704 71; London and North-western, 115 12 14; Midland, 
523 3 51} 24; North Staffordshire, 93 § #; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolver- 
hampton, 124; South-eastern and Dover, 18$ 194; York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick, 17 164 174; York and North Midland, 214 20%; Northern of France, 
2% 4 dis.; Rouen and Havre, 104 








3 per Cent Consols «.+.-+++++ 92} 3 Danish 3 per Cents....++++++ 724 
Ditto for Account «....++++++ 922 4 Dutch 2} per Cents... ° 34 44 
3 per Cent Reduced......++++ shut Ditto 4 per Cents -.-+-+-+04- 843 53 
Be per Cents «+ +e eer eeeecceee shut Mexican 5 per Cents 1846.... 27§ 8} 
Long Annuities «.++.+-++++++ shut Peruvian 6 per Cents ....--- 53 55 
Bank Stock.......+s++ese008 shut Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842.. 283 9} 
Exchequer Bills .....-.- +++ 3538 pm.| Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824.. 80 82 
India Stock......++++ —— Russian 5 per Cents....ex div. 106 108 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 85 7 | Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents. 17} 18} 
Belgian 4} per Cents.. » 879 | Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ...... 34} | 
Chilian 6 perCents... «see. 97:99 | Vemezuela «--ecesereeeerers 24 26 


Danish 5 per Cents ...--+++- - 99 101 


THE THEATRES. 


Busybodies have long been recognized creators of mischief, and conse- 
quently of drollery on our stage. Hence, Mr. Carey Chick—so named, 
we suppose, from the bird whose presence forebodes a storm—does not in- 
fuse much novelty into the new farce of which he is the hero, and which 
has lately been produced by the Adelphi company at the Haymarket. 
Generally, however, the mischief-making busybody is a man urged by an 
insatiable curiosity to pry into the affairs of his neighbours; or he is a 
goodnatured fellow, anxious to serve every one, but who is so clumsy in 
his execution that he mars the benevolence of his design. Mr. Carey 
Chick differs from his predecessors by the repulsive attribute that a love of 
evil seems to be inherent in his nature, so that when he has produced 
general unhappiness he rather exults at a success than laments a blun- 
der. For Mr. Wright the character is well adapted, as he has peculiar 
command over that language of hints, glances, and gestures, which is so 
formidable a weapon in the hands of an individual, who while he spreads 
abroad the greatest possible amount of mischief, would as little as possible 
compromise himself. The scene of Chick’s mischief is a country inn, 
where a wedding is on the tapis; and some of the principal members of the 
Adelphi comic company—as Mrs. Frank Matthews, Mr. Munyard, and 
Mr. Paul Bedford—impersonate his chief victims. Hence the piece has the 
advantage of a “strong cast”; and the excellence of the acting, and the 
humour of the situations, which are taken from the French, produce 
much laughter, notwithstanding the poverty of the dialogue. In point of 
language, we suspect the French original must have been much smarter 
than The Bird of Passage, as this production is called. 








THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 
A fortnight ago, we gave some account of the general plan and ar- 
ements of this great music-meeting, which was held last week. We 
find from the detailed reports given by our daily contemporaries, that the 


English Funds. Some slight effect upon Mexican Stock was produced by the | 
pally upon foreign account; but extensive purchases are impossible, on account of | 


The Railway Shares continue depressed, and there seems a settled deter- | 


pletely is the confidence of the public shaken that they have no faith in any state- | 


124; South-western, 323 33; Midland, 524; Ditto 501., 114; North British, 12}; | 


———_— 


programme was strictly adhered to; but the perusal of the reports has 
suggested to us a few desultory on the festival. 

As we have already said, it was destitute of any novel feature. Ey, 
piece, whether sacred or secular, was not only known but familiar to those 
who attend the musical performances of the Metropolis; and such persons, 
in these days of easy transit and close intercourse between London and the 
Provinces, form a considerable portion of every provincial audience. But be. 
sides this, the whole of the music brought forward at the morning perform. 
ances, with few and trifling exceptions, was known to the Birmingham andj. 
ence. We do not, of course, mean to say that nothing is to be done which has 
ever been done before. Many compositions are so grand and so beautiful that 
they can scarcely be heard too often; but at the same time it is desirable 
on these great occasions, to advance the taste of the public and expand 
their ideas of art, by extending as much as possible their knowledge of its 
masterpieces. 

To the performance of Mendelssohn's Elijah, which began the festival, 





| 


intelligence lately received of the appointment of other agents in the place of | yo objection can be made. Elijah was composed for Birmingham, and first 


produced there; it has made a deeper and more general impression in this 
country than any composition of its class since the great works of Hande]- 
| and no one, certainly, has yet heard it often enough to lose the desire to 
hear it again. Nothing, therefore, could be more proper than to reproduce 
it at Birmingham with all the advantages of increased knowledge and ex- 
perience on the part of the performers. The Messiah enters into the scheme 
| of every festival; though, for the reason above stated, even this incom. 
parable work might sometimes be omitted, as thoroughly well known, 
for the purpose of allowing unfamiliar works to be heard. These two 
oratorios occupied two of the mornings: of the other two, one was made 
up of Mendelssohn’s Athalie, eked out by a miscellaneous selection; and 
on the other there was also a miscellaneous selection, which included the 
principal choruses of Handel's Jsrael in Egypt. 

Athalie, our musical readers will remember, was thrice performed in Lon. 
don during the last season—twice by the Philharmonic Society, and once at 
Exeter Hall; and certainly had freshness enough for this festival, supposing 
it suitable in other respects. But_it is well known that the London per- 
formances of this music were not satisfactory; nor can it, indeed, be satis- 
factorily performed in this country. According to Mendelssohn's inten- 
tion, his choruses must be incorporated with Racine’s tragedy, and thus 
separated, relieved, and illustrated by dramatic action, of which dramatic 
action, too, they themselves form a part. The notion of substituting for the 
tragedy itself a bald and monotonous recitation of the plot never occurred to 
the composer; and, had he lived, would never have had his sanction. A 
| succession of great choruses, in very full harmony and strongly instru- 
mented, with very few solo passages, and unrelieved by the intervals which 
the dramatic action would have produced, was found heavy and oppressive, 
| notwithstanding the power and beauty of the music. This was the 

unanimously expressed feeling of the London musical public; and if the 
Birmingham Committee were not aware of the fact, Mr. Costa, who con- 
| ducted all the performances in London, could have informed them of it. 
| As to Israel in Eggpt, it was performed only in part, and as part of a se- 
| lection. The same critic, we observe, who last year exclaimed so loudly 
| against the interpolations with which this oratorio was performed at 
Norwich, is equally displeased with the mutilations it has undergone at 
Birmingham. For our part, we think that, if performed entire, it requires 
the introduction of a few airs from Handel's other works to lighten and re- 
lieve an unbroken series of choruses,—an expedient which Handel himself 
found it proper to adopt; but we conceive that, as these gigantic pieces of 
harmony are not bound together by any dramatic sequence, such a choice 
of them may be made as will give the audience the highest enjoyment 
unmingled with oppressive fatigue. In regard to the other materials of 
the morning miscellaneous selections, they were of the most trite and ordi- 
nary description,—detached airs from Handel’s oratorios, The Creation, &c., 
with some well-known vocal pieces of Mozart, Cherubini, Rossini, and 
others, to give employment to the foreign singers. 

Now it may be made a question, whether the time occupied by Athalie 
and these miscellaneous commonplaces could not have been filled up to 
greater advantage. It is said, as an excuse or a reason for the want 
of novelty, that there is no novelty to produce. The same thing is 
| said with regard to the want of novelty on the opera stage. But 
| the same answer may be made in both cases,—if there is nothing new, 
| go back to the old; and if this may be said as to theatrical music, it may 
be said with still greater force as to sacred music. Sacred music is far 
more durable, far more independent of the changes of taste and fashion, 
| than the music of the theatre. Why is nothing done in the way of bring- 
ing to light the rich treasures of the old Italian, German, and English 
ecclesiastical musicians? Lord Ward, when he proposed to the Birming- 
ham Committee to produce the beautiful Stabat Mater of Pergolesi, evi- 
dently had a notion of the direction to be taken in these researches; and, 
| had he not been so absurd as to desire to bring that work into heteroge- 
| neous conjunction with the theatrical Stabat Mater of Rossini, he would 

have been entitled to take offence at the rejection of his proposal. Why 
is no attention bestowed upon the great old German oratorios—the Tod 
| Jesu of Graun, which in Germany is regarded in the same light as The 
| Messiah in England, or the Passione of Bach, one of the most illustrious 
musicians that ever lived, though known only by name to the British pub- 
lic? We have never heard these great works performed entire, but we 
know enough of them to feel assured of the success of any well-executed 
endeavour to produce them in England. But if such endeavours be left 
to modern professional music-directors, we suspect they will never be made. 
It is by intelligent, enlightened, and enthusiastic amateurs, that such mat- 
ters must be taken up. 

The evening concerts were, as they always are, a reflection of the 
past London season. The magnificent band was well employed each 
evening in executing a great symphony, which gratified the whole audience, 
and gave the more provincial portion of it an opportunity of forming an 
idea of the power and effect of grand orchestral music. There were opera 
airs and concerted pieces in abundance, sung by the same performers as in 
London; the usual great mistake being occasionally committed of bringing 
into the concert-room things that belong entirely to the stage. Nothing, 
for example, could be worse judged than the introduction of the celebrated 
scena from the fourth act of the Huguenots, which derives its effect from the 
intense interest of the situation, the dramatic character of the music, and 
the truthful acting of the performers. Mario, it appears, failed to give his 
usual effect to the passionate cry “Tu m’ ami!” How could he possibly 
have succeeded? Pity that our concerts are so constantly spoiled by in- 
attention to this obvious yet important consideration. 
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All the performers are well known, and they all acquitted themselves as 
was to be expected. Madame Sontag was the object of greatest individual 
interest. She took a large share in the performances, both morning and 
evening, and met with the warmest reception. She sang in The Messiah; 
and it would have been interesting to compare her reading of Handel with | 
the English traditions to which we have been accustomed: but none of the | 
daily critics furnish any materials for such a comparison—they merely | 
eulogize her performance without describing it. Pischek’s Elijah is de- | 
scribed as energetic and masterly; but his broad uncouth English pronun- 
ciation could not have been materially improved since his performance of 
the part in London. Mario's exquisite Italian singing was one of 
the chief attractions of the evening concerts; but he also took a 
share in Elijah and The Messiah, and surprised the audience by the 
expression of his style and the clearness and propriety of his English 
elocution. Sims Reeves, as usual, displayed great qualities mingled 
with great faults. We have no English singer equal to Reeves in 
impassioned or energetic recitative; he alone can deliver, after Braham, 
“Comfort ye my people,” or “ Deeper and deeper still”: he has a voice 
of the greatest beauty, and of power sufficient for every requirement. But 
he mars these good gifts by an artificial and exaggerated manner, which 
threatens to become an incurable habit: by the easy expedient of singing 
simply, smoothly, and naturally, he would greatly heighten his reputation. 
Miss Hayes gained golden opinions in a walk to which she cannot have 
been accustomed—English sacred music: her “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth” seems to have been one of the finest performances of the festival. 
The receipts of this festival appear to have reached the ordinary amount; 
but, in consequence of the engagement of so many foreign stars, and the 
magnitude of the orchestra and chorus, the nett proceeds must be less than 


usual. 





EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Camberwell, 4th September 1849. 
Sm—I must confess my inability to discover, either in your remarks or in the 
letters of Mr. Jeffery and Mr. Cauvin, any reason that should alter or qualify 
my opinion as to the mode which should be adopted for the discussion of the rival 
systems of Political Economy and Communism. I have said, “ Communism never 
can be argued on common grounds with political economy—each must be argued 
on its own grounds,” and I say so still; but in saying that, I wish it to be under- 
stood I do not object to the discussion of Communism. Discuss Communism, if 
it so please you, by all means; only let it be called by its right name. Commu- ) 
nism and Political Economy are antagonistic to each other; both cannot be right : 
if Communism be the true system, Political Economy must be false. Oa which- | 
ever side the truth lies, the discussion should be taken separately—each | 
examined on its own ground. To attempt to dovetail one with the other, when 
one of the two must be false, is seriously to injure and retard the accomplishment 
of the one which is true. Let me not be misunderstood. I am here assuming 
that the two systems are incompatible; and that such is your own view, I will 
quote your words. You say—“ The Anti-Communists assert, that without indi- 
vidual property there will be no saving; without competition of trading bodies, no 
stimulus to increased production ; without individual competition, and the power 
of individual accumulation, no stimulus to industry. The Communists assert, 
that individual accumulation leads to wasteful because needless and fruitless 
saving; that the want of a common understanding leads to wasteful because need- 
Jess and returniess industry; and that the common welfare will afford the same 
sort of stimulus to industry that family solicitude does at present, each fulfilling 
what is required of him according to his capacity.” I will accept your definition 
of the two systems, and beg to ask whether it be possible to conceive two things 
more diametrically opposed to each other than the two you have so well described ? 
I submit, therefore, that a political economist, having faith in the science he pro- 
fesses, is not acting inconsistently or with bigotry in refusing to take the dis- 
cussion on his “ antagonist’s ground”; neither does it follow that by his refusal 
he “shuts himself up within the exclusive folds of his own doctrine,’ any more 
than by his refusal he assumes “‘ the science to have reached its utmost limits.” 
Far be it from me to contend that political economy is not “ susceptible of further | 
development "—not capable of “ expansion”; but certainly the “development ” | 
predicated by M‘Culloch (quoted by Mr. Cauvin) is not in the direction of Commun- 
ism, either as it is defined by you, or in “ the extension through society of the 
associative idea involved in life-assurance, &c.,” as stated by Mr. Jeffery. This 
gentleman evidently writes with a full belief in the doctrines of political 
economy generally, but as plainly is he in love with the specious humanities of 
the Communistic system, which some call “ practical Christianity” ; aud he would | 
have the two if possible. But I have yet to learn that the science of political 
economy is inimical to Christianity, practical or theoretical. I am, however, tuld 
by Mr. Cauvin, that Iam “ all at sea as to the relation which Communism bears 
to Christianity” ; to convict me of which he instances “ the writings of some of the 
early Fathers of the Church,” which show that they “ not only preached but | 
ctised Communism”; but he afterwards admits that my rejoining that the 
fathers “ were very good Christians but very bad political economists would not 
Settle the question "—of what worth then is the citation? Just nothing at all; 
and implies that Mr. Cauvin is at sea himself, where he thinks he sees me. As- 
suming notwithstanding, for the sake merely of argument, that “ the principle 
of Communism is practical Christianity,” 1 contend it would be non-effective, be- | 
cause it would be forced upon unregenerate men—a community not vitally 
changed by spiritual religion. Find a community of regenerate men, (“ when ail 
men shall be Christians,”) and you will have the Millennium, and of course “ prac- 
tical Christianity,” but proceeding not from systems built up by the hands of man, 
Communistic or otherwise—it will have proceeded from the spiritual change ot 
man’s nature. Is political economy inimical to this consummation? Certainly | 
not. Its laws may at times operate harshly and painfully in beating down | 
Wages, in reducing profits; but this is the case only when supply exceeds 
demand. Their (the laws) natural operation then is to lead, sometimes to 
force, to emigration and colonization, by which means civilization is diffused 
coincidently with Christian precept and practice. The community that per- | 
verts the natural operation of these laws of political econony, brings on it- 
self retributive justice in the form of crime, poverty, and want. Am I asked 
for an example? 1 point emphatically to Ireland. That country possesses a 
greater supply of labour than work by which to employ it. Shortly stated, the 
Consequence is, that emigration is being forced on the Irishman as well as on the 
attention of his Government; but not before experiencing the retributive justice | 
of which I have spoken. What would the Communist do in those circumstances ? 
Would he not keep them at home, build workshops for them, and tell them to go | 
and work each according to his capacity and be happy? We are in this instance 
enabled to judge what the success of such a plan would be, by calling to remem- | 
brance the working of the Government schemes applied to the alleviation of tie 
sufferings of the people during the Irish famine: those schemes were essentially | 
Communistic, and were borne with even by their concocters merely as temporary | 
Measures to meet a specific want—they were justifiable only on that ground. | 
_ It was not, however, my purpose in this letter to discuss specifically either Po- 
litical Economy or Communism. My desire was rather to set myself right in re- 
gard to a few points, respecting which I appear to have been misunderstood. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, / 


TO THE 


| nurture round the root of the sapling; the g 


| the frontier between life and life. 
| the barren rock, the shrub has grown to forests, the corn waves, 


| the channels of instruction are unused. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 
AUTUMN tinges the forest, and the deepening green fades into 
brown. The slanting sun sinks sooner to his bed; the rains are 
steadier and less hopeful of a break; and the day, like that of 
aging man, is graver. The wind is harsher—it beats and tears 





| the trees in their waning life, and already begins to strip them of 


their summer glories, strewing the ground with the cast-off rags 
of verdure. The dahlia holds out the parting splendours of the 
summer, with an intense fire of its own, as though sunlight had 
been sown, and blossomed in colour. The corn has been robbed 
of its golden crown. The gay season has passed, and Autumn is 
leading us to Winter, as life wanes and the sombred countenance 
of man foreshadows death. 
Death the handmaid of life. The leaf falls to compose the 
life-giving earth for future forests—the tree perishes to heap 
oe me petal rots 
and is fuod for the seed of the bud; the corn is gathered to feed 
the race that survives many generations of corn and sees beyond 
its own mortality. Man witnesses these transitions with saddened 
senses but an informed faith, spans the dark chasm between 
summer and summer, and borrows for the drear season the light 
of future years, Other creatures die; he is gifted with the 
sad knowledge that he dies, but he is able to recognize death as 
Where the lichen crept over 


and the voice of man breaks the silence of the desert, to sing the 
story of the world; that long story which began before mankind 
awoke in its cradle, the tale in which ages are as seasons, and 
change is ever-increasing glory. 

To the informed soul of man the fall of the leaf speaks not 
only of a resurrection, but teaches him how decay is but a pro- 
cess of regeneration; destruction is the first half of improvement. 
When living nature has attained perfection in one type, it will 
not tolerate less, but each stage is made complete, and then the 


| creature perfected after its kind gives place to new perfection. 


As forests fall that more stately forests may rise, so human states 
fall that greater states may rise. Persia and Egypt sank into 
the tomb on which Greece built her temple, Rome propagated 
the civilization planted by Greece, and modern Europe rises on 
the ruins of Rome. Revolutions are but the fall of the leaf. Po- 
land has rotted in the soil of Europe; but the Emperor sitting 


| at Warsaw can no more forbid the unborn nation, than the vulture 


perched upon the fallen oak trunk can forbid the oak which is 
growing beneath his feet. 

Evil-thinking alone is ignorant in its cunning and perishable 
in its power. Changeful and wandering, the nations repeal the 
mistakes of their predecessors, but keep the tried wisdom. The 
thoughts of love and beauty and greatness, that have come down 
to us from the earliest times, still strengthen our faith and our 
resolve. The despot himself becomes the instrument of unerring 
destiny : a Charlemagne consolidates the power of Europe; a 
Robespierre breaks the noxious rule of the Bourbons; a Napoleon 
chains the monster anarchy. Conquest ploughs up dominions for 
the culture of civilization; revolutions are but the scattering of 
the forest. ¢ 

The sap rises in the tree according to its law; the beast is di- 
rected to his appointed destiny by instinct; but among the 
formative forces of man is his intelligence, by which he knows 
the past and can so prepare fur an expanding future. To him the 
recurring seasons speak not only of repetition but of an expand- 
ing destiny. Oak succeeds oak, palm follows palin, unaltered ; if 
less is followed by greater, it is in an alien kind rooted upon a 
perished race, as fir succeeds moss and palu-tree fir; but, inspired 
with intelligence, man pursues a widening path of existence, so 
that Greek succeeds Egyptian, and to the multiplied nations of 
Europe a Humboldt dimly prophesies a more exalted future. 

To man, therefore, the seasons coming round should speak en- 
couragingly of work unperformed for the service of the future. 
They cannot tell to the oak of seed unsown, but to man they do, 
The beast cannot retrace the history of his kind, and describe the 
pitfalls in which his kin have perished; but even our advance has 
not been all level and consistent. We struggle against our faults 
with too faint a heart or too biassed a will. The fall of leaf might 
remind us how many a fruit still hangs to perish upon “Tyburn 
tree”: every English village has its Lucrezia Borgia, “only not 
handsome.” Justice hunts a miserable murderer across the sea, and 
we discover in him a man stupid with ignorance; his accomplice, 


|a vulgar Lady Macbeth, absorbed in some ambition of dressing 


tiuely. Prison-discipline is still discussed by the learned on its 
first principles. Education itself has made such little way, that 
it is still barbarously bookish, and those who cannot lavishly spend 
their youthful years in a wasteful schooling are kept from kuow- 
ledge: the explanation of our “ free” museums is still locked = 
in “ catalogues,” the weekly opportunity of the “sermon” is still 
for the most part barren of teaching, and in thousands of ways 
Political economy vaunts 
its wisdom, but has not yet taught us how to disarm plenty of its 
terrors for the farmer. Medical police is but beginning to guard 
the health of our immense towns. Our colonies are passing from 
us before we have learned how to use them. In many things the 
recurring season finds us too little altered. oot 
But not wholly so. As this year wanes, we see a better spirit 
awakening in Ireland, and in it the dawn of the first true hope 
for that disturbed land since the mythic times of its saintly pros- 
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perity. A medical police has begun to combat pestilence, even 
that which is now with us. The same pestilence has drawn forth 
proof that utilitarianism with the vanities of the past has not de- 
stroyed the piety. The revolution which has shaken Europe, and 
is still unaccomplished, has been as full of hope as fear—fuller : 
if Republicanism has not yet learned its own art, of constructing 
a self-maintaining power endowed with the strength to combine 
effective rule and universal sanction, Despotism has confessedly 
one back to school; and although political science has not 
earned to unfold the future, it has gained the knowledge that 
the influences which are disengaged are working for good. The 
hard sceptical doctrine of mere utilitarianism and self-interest, | 
which fully carried out should have taught us to discard the folly | 
of labouring for unknown future generations, has given place to 
a happier piety. The leaves are falling, but the fine ear of in- 
formed faith can hear the grass growing, can hear the melody of | 





winds blowing over the blossoms of future summers, and in the | 
dim distance, too far for distinct interpretation, can yet discern | 
the voices of happier generations. 


WATER. 
Lonpon pines and sickens for want of water! The paragon of 
modern cities, the unrivalled metropolis of the mightiest nation | 
of the earth, is grovelling like a Calmuck camp in squalor, stench, 
and unwholesomeness, for want of one of the first necessaries of | 
life. ‘The fact illustrates a curious tendency in civilization to | 





run in some respects a cyclical course. Alljured by certain na- | RB, iq 


tural advantages of site, and chiefly by the abundance of water | 
for domestic use and for the purposes of manufacture and transit, | 
men congregate together and lay the foundations of great cities. | 
In the lapse of ages, as their numbers and their activity increase, 
their own animal exuvie, and the refuse matter of the arts which | 
they exercise, become sources of grievous discomfort, Vitiating | 
the soil, the water, and the air. A wise economy will then seek 
to arrest this deteriorating process, and to recover and preserve 
for the dwellers in the city the primitive bounties of nature. To 
be in perfect harmony with the organic laws of the universe, 
which can never be violated with impunity, is the ideal goal of 
advancing cizilization. 

London town has outgrown the original resources of the spot, 
and is now dangerously and disgracefully ill-watered. The 
supply is both inadequate in quantity and bad in quality ; the 
badness being of various degrees, from the insidiously unwhole- 
some to the loathsome and fatal,—in other words, from slow to 
rapid poisoning. In order to put this matter in the clearest light, 
let us briefly consult the natural history of our subject. 

Water in its simplest state is a combination of oxygen and 
hydrogen in definite proportions. When freshly obtained by the 
contrivances of the chemist, it is insipid and unfit for pepe 
purposes ; but on exposure to the air, it quickly imbibes an ad- 
ditional portion of oxygen, which it holds in solution, thereby 
acquiring a more grateful flavour, and a character in the highest 
degree congenial to the animal economy. In this second state, 
then, it constitutes the natural standard of pure potable water; 
every decline from which is indicated by a proportionate increase 
in specitic gravity, evidencing the presence of extraneous matter. 
Now as water possesses great solvent powers, it readily becomes 
impregnated with foreign ingredients. The pure element, dis- 
tilled in the great laboratory of nature, and stored up in the 
clouds and vapours of the higher regions of the air, descending 
thence in the form of rain, carries down with it the gases and the 
finer particles of solid bodies suspended in the atmosphere. The 
fallen rain, flowing along the surface of the earth and sinking 
through its interstices, parts with some of these adventitious 
matters, to enrich the soil and speed the work of vegetation; in 
exchange for them it again takes up others, such as animal and 
vegetable remains, and earthy, alkaline, and metallic salts. Thus | 
freighted, and often depositing and renewing its freight, it pur- 
sues its subterraneous course, until it again finds vent at some 
point where the stratum over which it trickles crops out at the | 
earth’s surface. The lower that stratum, the purer in general is 
the water issuing from the spring. The water of Artesian wells, 
being derived from a great depth below the surface, is preéminent 
for purity and softness. 

The hardness of water is owing to the presence of earthy and 
alkaline salts. A great portion of the water used in London la- 
bours under this grave defect. The consequences are, great waste 
and enhanced cost in washing and culinary processes, and a long 
catalogue of bodily sufferings entailed on the drinkers of the im- 
pure beverage. To illustrate by contrast the pernicious effects of 
repeated calcareous drenches, we need only point to the restora- | 
tive qualities of the Malvern waters. Long before Priessnitz and 
hydropathy were heard of, those cdstontel springs were resorted | 
to for their curative powers, especially in diseases of the digestive 
organs, the kidneys, &c., such as the hard water of London tends 
to produce. Now the Malvern waters are not of the mineral | 
class; they cure, not by means of any medicinal ingredients con- 
tained in them, but simply by virtue of their own exceeding 
purity. Their specific gravity is only 1-002, showing them to be 
all but devoid of foreign admixture. There lies beneath London, 
quite accessible and ready to overflow for our use, an inexhaust- 
ible lake of water as pure as that of Malvern; but we are for- 
bidden to touch it. The sick Londoner, craving for Nature’s pure 
cordial draught, must gulp down his lime-drugged potion, in re- 
verence for the monopoly of the Water Companies. 

But there are worse impurities in our daily drink than those 











| absence of any anti-religious movement. 


of which we have yet spoken. We are paying the Companies 
collectively 340,000/. per annum for the privilege of cooking our 
food, sweetening our persons, and washing down our meals, with 
a more or less concentrated solution of native guano. Except. 
ing the parts of London supplied by the New River, the 
metropolis derives its supply of water chiefly from the Thames 
just as in the reign of Henry the Third, when the limpid river 
still pursued “ its silver winding way,” where now we see a great 
fetid ditch, seething with the putrescent sordes of more than two 
millions of human beings, and incessantly churned by the pad. 
dles of steamers rushing about in every direction to make the jn. 
fusion more slab and homogeneous. The tyranny of the Water 
Companies entails on this metropolis some of the horrors of a 
state of siege, literally compelling its inhabitants to quaff 
“ The stale of horses, and the gilded pool 
That beasts would cough at ;” 


| with other nameless abominations, the outpourings of the com. 


mon sewers. There are public pumps in London, but, for the 
sake of consistency we suppose, many of these are so situated as 
to receive the drainings of graveyards. Elsewhere, wells and 
cisterns have been constructed in such a manner as to have their 
contents mingled with the overflowings of the adjacent cesspools, 
The frightful mortality by cholera in Albion Terrace, Wands. 
worth, has been distinctly traced to that very cause. It is also 
worthy of especial note, that the localities which have been most 
desolated by cholera, are those which are supplied by the Com. 
panies that procure their water from the Thames below Vauxhall 


idge. 
In Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World there is an account of cer- 
tain Tartar tipplings, that bear no remote analogy to our London 
ways of using water. From a choice species of mushroom or 
agaric the Tartars extract a wine too costly to be within the 
means of any but the rich; the poorer sort, being forced to con- 
tent themselves with the generous juice at second-hand, assemble 
round the place where the revels are held; and we pray our 
readers to surmise the sort of transformation it is made to un- 
dergo before it reaches their lips. Dr. Pereira, if we remember 
rightly, states in his commentaries on the Materia Medica, that 
the same identical dose of agaric wine has been known to make 
tive Tartar tipplers happy one after the other. It is not specu- 
lating too minutely to conjecture that in London the same par- 
ticles of animal sordes or of morbid poison may pass unaltered 
through the bodies of several human beings successively. 

The grievances we have here set forth are no new ones. They 
have been for many years the subject of loud and general remon- 
strance. Flesh and blood can endure them no longer. There is 
nothing to hinder their prompt and entire removal, except the re- 
sistance of the Water Companies on the one hand, and on the 
other the absence of a power able and willing to enforce the rea- 
sonable desire of the community. To do that is the proper office 
of the Government. If par hasard we possess a Government 
which is not altogether a sham, it will seriously take up this sub- 
ject at the commencement of next session: only a Government 
can bring together the needful information on the legal hinderances 
that obstruct the supply of sweet and wholesome water for London 
and the other towns—only a Government has power to grapple 
with those obstructions by a sweeping vindication of public health 
against private monopoly and local corruption. 


POSITION OF ROME AND HER CHURCH. 
EccLeEsIASTICAL affairs partake of the disorder which prevails 
in every branch of polity, and therefore extraordinary interest is 
felt in every step that may give a new turn to the stream of 
events, or furnish the nucleus around which the floating frag- 
ments may form a resting-place. 

ge many questions which excite the most vivid curiosity, 
is the relation of France to the Church of Rome. It has fora 
long time been peculiar, acknowledging spiritual suzerainté rather 
than direct spiritual sovereignty in the Pope; and the conflict of 
councils on that head has grown more perplexing of late years, 
The affair of the Archbishop of Cologne, though a foreign trans- 
action, served to shake the faith in the Pontifical authority still 
further than it had been. The preaching of De la Mennais, 
whose mystic sentimentalism tended to gratify the religious in- 
stinct while it overruled the dogmatic power, has gained ground 
so far as to occasion a direct denunciation from the actual in- 
cumbent of St. Peter’s chair—if incumbent he can be called who 
has fallen off and is afraid to get on again. Nevertheless, to- 
wards the close of Louis Philippe’s reign, there had been so long, 
strong, and steady a reaction upon the blank scepticism of the 
two previous generations, as to give hopes of what the Scotch 
would call a wholesale “revival” in the Gallican Church; a re- 
action agg | exhibited in an enormous increase of religious 
publications. It was an effect of that reaction, aided no doubt by 
the personal character of the late Archbishop of Paris and even 
of some leading schismatics, that the last revolution was 
characterized by a marked difference from the first, in the 
Another effect was the 
attempt of the competitors for power, notably the Provisional 
Government and the actual President, to coquette with Rome 
for an alliance with the Papal authority. Pius the Ninth, whose 
sallies in the direction of reform never blinded us to his intel- 
lectual deficiencies, missed his way—took flight to Gaeta—and 
now, quite bewildered, has placed himself, like an old Pope of the 
most degenerate days, in a commission of Absolutist Cardinals. 
The French Government had considerably stretched its ex officio 
Republicanism to bring the Papal alliance within its resources, 
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and had sent an army to restore the Pontifical Louis Philippe to | 
the Vatican ; but the Pontifical Louis Philippe declares that he is | 
a very Charles Dix, and Louis- Napoleonic France cannot go quite | 
so far back as that. So the Prince President, “neveu de mon 
oncle” and humble servant of the powers that be in Paris, writes | 
an “Oh! fie” letter to Rome, and warns whom it may concern 
that France has a flag in the Eternal City and is going to be tri- 
color in policy again. The Pontificate has gone back to the days | 
of Leo the T'welfth—only the Pontiff is out of town; France is 
in possession not of Ancona but of Rome itself—having come to | 

ray, remains to scoff, and intimates that she will not be insulted 
. the ungrateful Pontificate. 

The manifest loosening of the territorial tenure heretofore held 
by the head of the Roman Catholic Church bas suggested a re- 
port, to the effect that the organization of that church is to be re- 
vised; each great division of it, according to political geography, 
acquiring a practical independence, with a kind of federal relation 
to the central authority. In other words, the idea has been 
broached, of breaking up the unity which the Church retained 
through the headship of Rome. 

It is under these circumstances that an Ecclesiastical Council 
is summoned at Paris, for Monday next, at the seminary of St. | 
Sulpice. 

“ The Bishops of the province of Paris,” says the Univers, “will alone take 
part in it. There will perhaps also be present the Archbishop of Chaleedonia, 
and two Bishops of a neighbouring province, who have requested permission to 
attend at this first assembly of their colleagues. Amongst the priests present at 
the Council will be some Grand Vicars, and some theologians brought there by 
the Bishops and the delegates of the Chapters of the province. The superiors of 
the societies, which have their place of meeting in Paris, will be also invited. 


There will be no external ceremony; the rites marked out in the Pontifical will | 


be followed. The time will be divided between labour and prayer; everything 
will take plac: vith all the seriousness which the Church commands. No vain 
discussione, and rarticularly none connected with politics, will take place. Time 
cannot Ve lost in useless words, for in the space of a week or ten days it is pro- 
posed to tree. of the following matters—1. Profession of faith; Provincial Coun- 
cils; Diocesan Synods; Reports from Metropolitans and Suilragans; Bishops; 
Canons; Carés, Vicars, and Priests. 2. Uniformity of discipline to be established 
in the province; project of provincial statutes; catechism for the province. 3. 
Diocesan officialties; desservants; infirm priests; forbidden priests. 4. Ecclesi- 
astical studies; faculty of theology; examination of a project of reorganization; 
seminaries, institutions, and free schools; school of the Carmes. 5. Question of 
the immaculate conception; examination and condemnation of some contempo- 
raneous errors. All these matters will be examined in private assemblies, and be 
voted on at the general meeting. The decrees are brought forward by the Bishops 
alone in session, with the accustomed solemnity.” 

Enough matter and to spare for a ten-days discussion! It is 
hardly possible that the actual position of the Roman Catholic 
Church as a whole should be overlooked, even if the consideration 


of it be not deliberately contemplated under some of the heads | 


indicated in the programme. Unless it be excluded altogether, 
very startling ideas are likely to be thrown out, and “ the point of 
the wedge” will probably be introduced at this part. 

Unless, indeed, a wholly new spirit should manifest itself with 
sufficient power to make a last stand for the Church of Rome. 
Pius the Ninth was supposed to intend the step of assimilating 


the constitution and regimen of the Church to the genius of the | 


age ; but if ever he entertained the design, he has failed and takes 
refuge in reaction. The Council of Paris cannot supply the fatal 
omission. But possibly, feeling its want of authority and of in- 
fluence sufficient to cope with so vast a subject, it might start the 
project of a Great Council of the whole Church. We speak under 
correction in expressing the belief that a Council possesses supreme 


pong within the Church—higher than that of the Pope himself. | 


f so, the Council might revise the constitution and regimen of 
the Church, as Pius the Ninth was expected to do; only that the 
revision would be effected with greater breadth and completeness. 
It is probable, indeed, that the Romish Church may prove essen- 


tially incapable of this expansive and progressive modification ; | 


and in that case, the conflicts of Councils which we note may be 
regarded as the signs of its final disruption. 





THE COMMON SENSE OF COMMUNISM. 
JuDGING by the many letters which we receive, we collect that 
the newly-revived subject of Communism occasions unabated in- 
terest among numbers who have hitherto been little familiar with 


it; and we observe that the discussion of the tenets embraced under | 


that general head is approached with a temper more suited to pro- 
mote a sound knowledge of political economy. We pass by cer- 
tain smart party writers, who expend their cleverness in idle taunts 
at the Spectator for venturing to notice without disrespect a doctrine | 
upheld by the assent of vast numbers. Political heresies are not to 
be put down by easily made-up nicknames. On the other hand, 
we would fain encourage those friendly readers who entertain a 
truly maternal alarm at seeing us handle so dangerous a doctrine, 
as if they thought that, like a gun, it would go off in our hands, 
blowing away the whole fabric of society with “the plant” in our 
publishing-office. Even if we were to advocate Communism, 
which we have not done, our good friends may rest assured that 
it would not be adopted on the spot by the whole world. What 
we have advocated is fair play, and the sort of rational discussion 
that really makes some progress towards the settlement of a ques- 
tion; which is to be effected, not by bandying nicknames, but by 
using plain terms. 
_ What first drew our attention to the subject was a vague and 
indiscriminate use of the word “Communism,” which speakers and | 
writers flung about, heedless of its meaning or applicability. | 
Does it, we asked, settle any question to dub your opponent's | 
method “ Communism ”? do those who use the term know what 
they are talking about? if they do, are they aware that Com- 


munistic doctrines are entertained by large numbers in the most 
civilized countries of Europe, so that it is both indecorous and un- 
safe to pass it over with disparaging slights’? Nor has our re- 
proof been without effect ; for even the stanch champion of the 
political economy of the books, our correspondent “ W. S.,” speaks 
in what we cannot but consider an improved tone. 

Not that he is yet in the right course, or likely to be so until 
he perceives the true relation between Political Economy and 
Communism. “The two systems,” he asserts, “ are antagonistic "; 
which is a double mistake of the most serious kind. Political 


| economy is not a system, but a science of known facts, with their 
| rationale. Communisin is not a system, but a principle: many 


system-makers have adopted it as a basis for their plans ; but the 
very diversity of the schemes in which it is the essential prin- 
ciple shows that it is not a system. ‘The essential principle in all 
the different systems that go by the generic name of Communism 
or Socialism is—industry exercised in codperation, and common 
property in the fruits of that industry. The truth or falsehood of 


| this doctrine does not affect its relation to political economy, which 
is that of a part to the description of the whole. Political economy 


is the science of the principles and operations concerned in the 
exercise of industry and the formation of wealth: in the actual 
state of Europe that science is incomplete unless it includes, 
| among active principles, the principle of Communism, its con- 
| firmation or confutation. Communism or its confutation is a 
| qualifying part of political economy. 

| It is therefore a very grievous error to say that “both cannot 
be right—if Communismn be the true system, political economy 
must be false.” Without the inaccuracy of the terms, the writer 
could not have fallen into the blunder; but the mistake is more 
substantial than one of mere terminology, and it indicates the 
| writer’s notion that, for all his disclaimer, the philosophy to which 
he belongs is final. If Communism were concluded to be true, it 
would form an addition and correction to the science of political 
economy; just as the telescopic solubility of the nebule has not 
disproved but corrected astronomy and enlarged tlie scope of its 
view. 

The truth or falsehood of Communism as a doctrine by no 
| means determines its interest for the political observer; and this 
| is the point which we have endeavoured to set right. We most 

emphatically and unreservedly disclaim the office of advocating 
| Communism as the principle of any distinctive “system” of 
| society; we expressly abstain from pronouncing any judgment 
on the comparative efficacy of Communistic motives to in- 
| dustry ; but we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the 
doctrine exists, and obtains a support too respectable to be over- 
| looked or slighted. The statistics of the existing Communistic 
| Sects are totally obscure; but, while the doctrine 1s supported by 
| writers of great ability, especially in France and Germany, it 1s 
| notorious that large numbers of the working classes entertain the 
| doctrine in this country, still larger in France, and great multi- 
tudes in Germany. A vast living inchoate revolution, which is 
in its tendency more subversive of the present social institutions 
than any that the world has yet witnessed, exists in unknown 
strength and numbers throughout the most intelligent part of 
Europe, “ biding its time ”—awaiting the peaceful propagation of 
its doctrine, if that be rapid enough, or else an opportunity for a 
rough establishing by fire and sword. The wide spread of a vio- 
lent Communism in large regions of Germany is notorious; the 
doctrine probably varying from something that resembles the 
Irish “ fixity of tenure” to the wildest St. Simonianism: to 
it was attributed a species of incendiarism that harbingered 
the revolution of 1848; but whatever the views, numbers, 
and resources of these great resident revolutionary hordes, 
we remain towards them in that worst kind of helplessness— 
| ignorance. That want of knowledge is partly owing to the 
prevalence of the supercilious contempt for political and eco- 
nomical heterodoxy, like that entertained by W. S.; but a 
want of knowledge respecting so extensive and momentous an 
element of social ferment merits the term ignorance in its most 
opprobrious meaning—those who have the opportunity of throw- 
ing light upon the subject, and neglect it, deserve nothing but 
censure. A more practical turn among the French Communists, 
and the greater freedom of discussion in France—where the po- 
litical freedom of England is combined with the ethical freedom 
of Germany—have rendered the statistics of Communism in that 
country less obscure ; but they still want arranging and defining. 
And the juggle by which M. Marie circumvented the Socialists of 
Paris, in establishing the workshops, too late disclaimed by M. 
Louis Blanc, has thrown a haze upon the subject, of which, with 
great impolicy, the state-philosophers of France make ample use. 
In England the boundary between Socialism and Chartism is un- 
defined, and it is the more so because both sets of doctrine are in 
a state of suspended animation; but while Owenism and the im- 
perfect Communism of Fourier have many adherents, the essen- 
tial principle is gaining ground among still larger numbers. On 
sufficient inquiry, it would probably be found to be the prevalent 
philosophy of the working classes, as distinguished from the spe- 
cialities of daily politics and trade. i 
Now what we insist upon is, that this widespread doctrine—a 
doctrine which has gained possession of immense sections of the 
labouring classes in three of the most important geographical 
sections of Europe—is not decorvusly or safely to be ignored. 
If you will not consider it betimes, it will force you to do 80 
when it is too late for your safety or the desirable solution of the 
problem. You cannot avoid it—you must perforce regard it as a 


| 
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symptom, either of some great unsatisfied impulse of human na- 
ture, or of some defect in our present system, which provokes a 
corresponding counteraction. You cannot gainsay its existence, 
you would be foolish to avert your eyes from its dangers; and 
thus you are bound to investigate its nature and cause,—in other 
words, whether to confirm, confute, or modify it, you will be com- 
pelled, vi et armis, to study Communism. 

It is @ question included, first in a branch of political 
economy, and then in a branch of polity. But the instant 
you consent to examine the doctrine, you perceive that its 
essential dogma is no novelty. We repeat, that it is “ practical 
Christianity ”—videlicet, the precept to “love your neighbour as 
yourself” made the cardinal rule of conduct. It was reduced to 

ractice by early Christians ; indeed, it is of much older date, and 
1s lost in the remoteness of antiquity. In political economy, the 
question is, whether competing or leagued industry can create 
the larger amount of produce in proportion to population, an 
whether competing or leagued industry can the better keep the 
ratio of production ahead of population. In polity, the cardinal 
question is, whether the motives of industry can be the better 
stirred under competing or leagued labour. It is a very idle and 
superficial objection to say, that Communism would subvert so- 
ciety, because it abolishes property; for that not only begs the 
question, but might be answered by the reply, that Communism 
would be, not the destruction, but the development and consoli- 
dation of property. It is idle and ignorant to say that labour 
would lack motive, for the success of the Rappites in America re- 
futes that assertion; and if it is replied that religious motives 
enter into the operations of that sect, then the continued exist- 
ence and progress of the Communist institutions of the Austrian 
“ Military Frontier” establish the fact, that such duties may be 
performed from other motives besides those of competition. These 
facts do not settle the practicability of a Communist system, nor 
the expediency of giving special encouragement to the Commu- 
nist principle; but they do establish the concomitant fact, that 
the principle specially vindicated by the Communists has worked 
to more or less extent. 

The principle, indeed, is continually at work, even in society 
where the “competitive” principle prevails; and therefore it de 
mands the attention, not only of partisans, but of those who pro- 
fess to study the whole economy of the body politic. In com- 
peting labour, each strives to get for himself the largest share of 
— or its representative emolument ; and that principle is vio- 
ated whenever numbers league to obtain large aggregate produce 


divisible among the codperators. The multitudinous Whittington | 


Club, by which leagued labour obtains luxuries which would be 
denied to each individual in “the higgling of the market,” is an 
imperfect sample, but in principle it is flagrant Communism. So 
are the Union Schools which are to be established for the children 


the general civility among porters on the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way as well as others, even when there has been no symptom of 
fee-giving. ‘There may occasionally be a distinction of manner 
unfavourable to those who are “only” second-class passengers ; 
but the distinction is one which prevails in society at large, and 
to the credit of railway porters and guards be it said, that the 
majority of them are superior to the distinction. Possibly, among 
other reasons for that superiority may be a sense of sharing im. 
portant and disciplined duties, and even the cleanliness and com. 
paratively comely costume which so obviously aid the sense of 
seemliness or “‘ gentlemanliness.” 

In the next place, we doubt whether the practice, so far as it 
| now extends, is an abuse. The arrangements of railways, in re. 

spect to the disposal of luggage, the taking of tickets, and the 

distribution of passengers in a train, are not so perfect in order as 
to prevent all irregularities; while the inevitable haste taxes the 
| infirm or inexperienced. Hence the porter is sometimes desired 
| to pay a more emphatic, though perhaps not a more prolonged at- 

tention, than the mere regulations could excite; and if the prospect 

of an occasional gratuity induces him to give that attention, the 
| parsimonious profit by the munificence of the liberal. The porters 
of railways are not overpaid, though the set salary may, in “the 
higgling of the market,” be adequate to the performance of the set 
duties. If you exact no more—if you leave the porter simply to fulfil 
the set routine—give him no fee ; but if you ask him to “ call a cab,” 
feel under an obligation to him; if, being blind, you ask him to 
identify your luggage from your description—if, being nervous, 
you let him protect you through the chaos of life which is pass- 
ing from train to carriage,—if, being successful in the field, you 
are desirous of laying your fifty brace from the North unbruised 
in the dog-cart which your tiger is too short to reach—if, being 
patriarchal, you suffer him to aid the nurse-maid in carrying the 
twins and leading two of your chubby dozen,—in any such case, 
remember that the duties of nurse or gamekeeper are not among 
the set duties for which the porter receives his set salary. It is 
a nice question of ethics to say whether you have a right to ask 
him what’s o’clock : certainly the company does not pay him for 
telling you whether much company has gone down to Epsom, or 
whether the trade in Essex calves looks brisk this year. 

We incline to think that the matter is just on its proper foot- 
ing: the company pays the porter for all regular, essential, and 
necessary duties; he is effectively forbidden from expecting 
more; but an occasional windfall keeps up his animation of ser- 
| vice, and fitly rewards the sort of servitorial piety which is such a 
blessing to travellers. 

THE EXCURSION-TRAIN. 


MAN is commonly represented as a shortsighted animal ; and 
| certainly, if he endeavour to foresee of any remarkable event the 











of paupers and criminals—a Communistic minimum for education. | perfect form and pressure, he mostly proves widely wrong in his 
So is everything that tends to make a Poor-law effective,—the | anticipations. The discovery of the Cape of Good Hope offers 
industrial workhouse-farm at Sheffield, the asylum for aged pau- | a familiar illustration : Vasco de Gama, in rounding the stormy 
pers in Bethnal Green, the normal schools for pauper-instructers, | promontory, it is likely, thought only of a shorter way to the 
the relaxation of settlement, and improved medical relief, the saleof | Spice Islands, or of reaching more readily the glowing land of 
medical advice being as much a trade as the sale of shoes or coats. | rich silks and orient pearl, in lieu of opening a mighty field on 
The students of political economy who lack the foresight or the | which British adventure and heroism would be hereafter signal- 
trust to acquiesce in an enlargement of its scope, have indulged a | ized. By this single discovery, and that of the New World—by 
rooted but disguised aversion from that class of questions, although | opening pathways for the products of the East and West—by 
they were inevitably embraced in the study: a Poor-law, which | rendering available to our wants and desires teas, cotton, potatoes, 
is flat Communism, has always been handled by the politico-eco- | and tobacco— Europe has been revolutionized in diet, habits, and 
nomical dissector in gloves, as if it were a nasty and infectious costume. The unforeseen changes effected in war by the use of 
subject. That avoidance has been partly owing to the circum- | gunpowder, in navigation by the compass, in religion, science, and 
stance that the class of minds devoted to political economy has | general civilization, by printing, offer notable proofs in the same 
been rather of the “dry” than of the sympathetic order, partly | direction of the utter infirmity of mortal prescience, But the 
that the set in the current of inquiry thus accidentally given has | extraordinary transition in the internal state of Ireland yields the 
diverted more comprehensive minds from the particular spot. | most astounding confirmation. W ho could have imagined that 





But the ferment of society in Europe is now forcing attention to 
this neglected question—is forcing us to inquire whether we must 
really prepare our souls for a new social state of universal Com- 
munism ; whether we ought to supersede and prevent that revolu- 
tion by giving freer action to the Communistic principle which is 
already at work in our mixed social system; or whether that 
principle originates in a fallacy, which will be exposed and ulti- 
mately will pass away. Europe is setting a problem for political 
economy ; and if it be not scientifically worked out before the 
catastrophe, the political economists are unequal to their science. 


GRATUITIES TO RAILWAY PORTERS. 
TuHRovGH the Times, “A Passenger by the Eastern Counties 
Railway ” draws attention “ to the foolish custom of giving fees to 
porters at railway stations ”— 

“Tn spite of the prominent and public notifications that ‘passengers are re- 
quested not to give money to the servants,’ and that ‘any servant receiving 
money will meet with instant dismissal,’ inconsiderate people are constantly in 
the habit of giving shillings and sixpences to the men who convey their luggage; 
and indeed on one railway the custom is so notorious, that a passenger can hardly 
obtain any assistance from the porters without a bribe. 

“ Now, Sir, I would very briefly remind those who are so absurdly thoughtless 
in their gratuities, that they are injuring the public very materially, and bringing 
serious misfortune to the porters themselves. Let this pernicious practice become 
a little more common than it now is, and railway boards will, as a matter :f 
course, allow the public to take off their hands the entire expense of the porters 
and station police. Like the waiters at coffeehouses and tea-gardens, they will 
buy the situations for which they now receive salaries, which in that case they 

ill obtain from the travelling public. 

“ Let me also remind railway porters, guards, and police, of the old stage-coach 
travelling, and of the beggarly wages given in those days, in consideration of the 
sup amount of beggings from passengers.” 

n the first place, we suspect that the Passenger exaggerates 
the practice ; since we can speak from experience in testifying to 





the gordian knot of Irish perplexities would have been cut by 
the late calamities that have smote her; that a failure of potato 
crops would still her menacing agitation for Repeal—would con- 
vert for a time the redundant pressure on the Jabour-market into 
comparative scarcity, and tend to remove the most formidable 
obstacle to agricuitural progress, by consolidating the smaller 
holdings? Yet so it is; it has all come to pass, and is marvel- 
lous to contemplate. 

Relative to the memorable discoveries in the mechanical arts 
the foreshadowings have seldom been more fortunate than in vati- 
cinations on passing occurrences. For instance, in regard to the 
future of railways, the early manipulators of this invention had 
only the glimmerings of children. In casting their horoscope, they 
thought that they might answer for goods, but not so well for pas- 
senger traffic; which has turned out just the reverse of the truth. 
Next, they were brought reluctantly to admit that a speed of twelve 
miles per hour might possibly be attained, but a greater velocity 
would be certain destruction to the rails, the engine, orthe carriages. 
But the most extraordinary misconception of these erring sooth- 
sayers was, that the wheels of the locomotive engine would slide 
on the rails, in place of rotating on their axes ; and Messrs. Brand- 
ling, of the North, had actually their first coal-way line laid with 
rails having a cog on one flank for the propeller to work on and 
| overcome the imaginary evasion of its tractive duties! 

That, however, chemins de fer would have other than com- 
mercial or industrial utilities—be available for anything more 
than the expeditious transmission of bagmen and bales of cotton 
—nobody was sanguine enough to entertain a hope. But the 
reality has outstripped imagination : railways, or /ines—for such 
they have become without figure of speech, by the conductors 
stretched from station to station for telegraph messages—have 
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to subserve to loftier conclusions than mere business or 
> saree of live or dead stock; they have become an effi- 
cient agent in detective police, and may be in the higher police 
f nations. On them the Peace movement greatly relies for aidin 

its Christian mission—for making nations better acquainted, 
allaying hereditary antipathies, and merging all in one har- 
monious community, without jealousies or rivalry, other than in 

advancing the common good by useful and amicable offices. 
They have also lately become a great source of recreative indul- 
nce: and this brings us to the “ excursion train”; of which, en 
it may be remarked that it supplies a new phrase for the 


‘tals may be expected annually to exchange friendly greet- 
io a neatly the inhabitants of the South were wont to 


interchange Christmas visits with their friends of the North or 
West of England. To the denizens of London tue excursion-trip 
holds out a most inviting and convenient divertisement ; collect- 
ing them in thousands from the innumerable streets, lanes, and 
alleys of the vast metropolis, and after a few hours flight dis- 
emboguing them in the forest glades of Windsor, or transporting 
them in raptures to the sea-coast, within view of the broad Ger- 
man Ocean, the Downs, or far-famed St. George’s Channel ; 
whence, if the day is bright, they may catch from the cliffs of 
Dover or the keep of Hastings a bird’s-eye glance of Calais or 
Boulogne-sur-mer ; or scattering them in countless groups, if the 
London and South-western is the chosen line of diurnal emi- 


tion, over the uplands among the firs and blackberry-bushes of | 


the Isle of Wight, where they may hail, with suitable demonstra- 


tions, from Bullstrode Tower, Osborne House and its leafless flag- | 


staff, the sign of co-wandering Royalty. ; 

Of this last feat the writer has just had ga proof. In 
company with some two thousand more, he left Nine Elms, and, 
pursuing the track of her Majesty's Ministers, was speedily and 


safely carried across the Solent: and, to the credit of the age be | 


it spoken, he did not remark in the miscellaneous throng a single 


disorderly ; no quarrels; none offensively, as Mrs. Fanny Butler | 


hrases it, “ half-seas over”; and every one within ken bore on 
is crest that distinguishing mark of respectability, in the estimate 
of the philosopher of Brompton—a clean shave ! 


PROPER NAMES NOT PROPER. 
One of the penny imitators of our weekly Pasquin warns people 
ainst assuming the name of Smith after it has been tarnished 
by Louis Philippe and Mrs. Manning: but what are they to do 
who already bear the name,—if name that can be called which 
individual designation is none, as little as the gentile name of the 
Romans ? 





Osborne, and Dr. Kay is Mr. Kay Shuttleworth ; but a Smith of 
moderate means must remain Smith to the end of his days. 

“ What’s in a name?” asks the love-sick girl ; but men of the 
world know that there is much in it, although the distribution of 
names has been peculiarly fortuitous. Some anomalies in the 
history of names are very fantastical, We have never learned 
why the Participazio family of Venice—where family surnames 
first appear in regular use—at one time adopted a practice of al- 


ternating that name with Badoer, and ultimately adopted the | 


latter, wholly dropping the original name; nor why the ducal 
Candiano became Sanuto. In England we have had similar ano- 
malies ; one son ina family suddenly appearing with a new name, 
unexplained. 

Names have belonged to families and race from time imme- 


morial, like some ancient names in Italy—the Giustiniani for in- | 


stance; they have been derived from places, as an endless num- 
ber of English family surnames, (we do not mean territorial 
titles,) like Pendlebury, Aston, Hyde, Kent, Devonshire, &c. ; 
from nameless places, as Stiles, Fieldsend; from offices, as Con- 
stable, Tipstaff; from trades, as Butcher, Smith, Taylor; from 

rsonal peculiarities, as Longshanks, Strongith’arm. These last 

ave often been burlesque perversions, as a big man gets called 
Little and a little man Large. 
“free” were often broad enough, often annoying from mere tri- 
viality, sometimes indecent. The most philosophic of men can- 
not like to be called’ Rawbone, Shave, Cow, Golightly, Waddle, 
Body, Peebody, Lightbody, Cuckoo, Chin, Sneezum, Potts, 
Penny, Pinches, Gotobed, Popkins, Bugg, or Chawmuffin; to 


say nothing of names which are equivoques or outspoken in- | 


decencies, or names polluted by criminal associations, which 
must be brazened or slurred over. It must have a bad moral 
effect to be called by a name which habitually raises a stare of 
wonder, a suppressed smile of ridicule, or a blush of shame. 

In France, a man may by custom take the name of the land 
he possesses ; in some countries, a man may take his wife’s name 


after his own, and then to drop the half of the joint name is a | 


licence not unused. In this country, John Bull is John Bull to 


the endvof the chapter, unless he can buy the Royal leave to be | 
called Front-de-Bceuf or some other Norman appellative. We do | 
not see, however, why all relief should be refused to the less | 


wealthy classes, who are the principal sufferers by ridiculous or 
offensive names. In France, Louis Philippe permitted a poor man 
to change a name which had been disgraced by one of the at- 
tempts to assassinate the King. It would be easy to pass a gene- 
ral law, by which, under proper checks against trivial or improper 


ehanges—such as due notice and a moderate fee—persons bear- | Lori Lindsay. 
| Alexander sixth Earl of Balcarres, during the Maroon War; together with Persona) 


ing objectionable names might alter them, and record the change 
at the General Register Office. 


(ahoprapher. By this last superaddition to their manifold uses, | 


A rich man can procure a change of name, or acquire | 
the right to add another to his own—as Mr. Bernal became Mr. | 


Nicknames in early days and | 


BOO KS. 


LORD LINDSAY'S LIVES OF THE LINDSAYS." 
| Tuts work was originally written between fifteen and twenty years ago, 
| for the information of some junior members of the Lindsay family, and 
| printed for private distribution only. An account of that edition in the 
Quarterly Review, some three years since, a notice by M. Philaréte 
| Chasles in the Journal des Débats, and frequent applications to the 
| author for the book from public libraries, and “even from beyond the 
| Atlantic,” have determined him to publish it in the usual form. The 
work justifies this challenge to public criticism far more than the ge- 
| nerality of family memoirs that have preceded it; in part from the skill 
| and ability of the author, in part from the nature of his subject. 
The house of Lindsay is remarkable for its antiquity, its numerous 
| branches, and the historical eminence it attained and long supported, as 
well as for the individual character of many of its members. Various 
| traditional and apocryphal stories respecting the origin of the family were 
| received as verities, till the antiquarian research and critical inquiries of 
| the present century placed genealogy upon a sounder basis. After an ar- 
gumentative survey, (which may be received as probable but not conclu- 
| sive,) Lord Lindsay traces his family to a Norman origin. The Sires de 
Limesay were seated at a place of the same name, meaning “ Isle of 
Lime-trees,” in the Pays de Caux, about five leagues North-west of 
Rouen. Randolph de Limesay, a reputed relation of the Conqueror, 
gained large possessions in England ; and probably other adventurers of 
| the family came over at the Conquest. The first recorded account of the 
name in Scotland is in the year 1116, when Walter de Lindsay appears 
as a magnate or greater baron under David the First, Prince of Strath- 
clyde or Cambria before his accession to the throne; this De Lindsay 
| being “a witness or juror in the celebrated Inquisitio, or inquest of Prince 
David into the possessions and rights of the see of Glasgow within his 
territories.” The name of Walter, after figuring for a time in charters, 
disappears, to be succeeded by a William, apparently his son. That vanishes 
in turn, and is followed by Walter and William, likewise assumed to 
be the sons of the first William. The elder Walter seems to have left no 
children. It was William who carried on the succession; and he is the 
first of whose habitation (at Ercildun) there is precise legal evidence. 
More particulars are known of his grandson, William of Ercildun and 
| Luffness, who flourished between 1161 and 1200. He figures as a mag- 
| nate of Scotland, and witness to the charters of William the Maiden and 
William the Lion. In 1174, he was one of the hostages given in re- 
demption of King William, taken prisoner by Henry the Second of Eng- 
land ; between 1189 and 1199, he was High Justiciary of Lothian, one 
of the highest offices under the Crown, and “always held by barons 
whose power enabled them to enforce the regal authority and exe- 
cution of the laws.” He is the first Lindsay associated with the estate of 
Crawford in Clydesdale, whence the highest title of the family was de- 
rived. He married Marjory, daughter of Henry Prince of Scotland, and 
sister of King William the Lion and David Earl of Huntingdon; and left 
three sons, David, Walter, and William. The eldest, David, increased 
the fortunes of the family by a marriage with an heiress of the English 
Lindsays, about 1201; but the descendants and acquisitions (by mar- 
riage) of the three sons become too numerous and complicated to be in- 
telligibly displayed in our columns, especially as grants and similar things 
are the only records that remain of them. Suftice it to say, that the 
posterity of David and Walter soon became extinct in the male line, but 
that the female representative of Walter Lindsay is Marie Dutchess of 
Angouléme. The descendant in the third degree from William was the 
Sir Alexander Lindsay who figures in history as the associate and sup- 
porter of Bruce, and from whose son, Sir David, the various noble 
branches of the house of Lindsay may be said directly to spring. 

From the time of this Sir David, (who flourished in the early part of the 
fourteenth century,) the chronicler, the ballad, and tradition, come in aid 
of the dryness of the formal grant for family history ; while judicial records 
and public acts furnish more trustworthy and perhaps as picturesque 
| guides to those who can read them properly. Henceforth to pursue the 
family story of the Lindsays in detail, would be to compile an abridg- 
ment of the “ Lives.” Within some two centuries they had ramified into 
five noble houses : 

i. Earls of Crawford; 

2. Lords Lindsay of the Byres; 

3. Lords (and Earls) of Balcarres; 

4. Lords of Edzell; 

5. Lords of Spynie. 
For a brief period, an Earl of Crawford obtained the Dukedom of Mon- 
trose,—a title till then unknown in Scotland out of the Royal Family; 
and the Lindsays became conspicuous both as a house and by its indi- 
vidual members. Nicknames, for good or evil, distinguish several of the 
race ; many are conspicuous for loyalty, or treason, or in the “ private” 
wars, or for those deeds of violence that devastated Scotland during the 
two centuries preceding James the Sixth’s accession to the throne of 
Great Britain. They gave lawyers and priests to their native land as 
well as warriors. After the union of the crowns, Lindsays were conspicuous 
during the religio-civil disputes and wars under the Stuarts. Jacobite 
principles, the loss of fortune, the extinction of two branches of the 
house, the change of times, and perhaps a languor after so long-con- 
tinued an exertion, induced a comparative obscurity in the family for the 
| greater part of the last century; which was somewhat removed towards 

its close by the active public services of a band of brothers. Of the whole 

| race, the Lord Lindsay who figured so conspicuously in the wars against 





Mary, and extorted her resignation of the crown in the castle of Lochleven, 


| * Lives of the Lindsays; or a Memoir of the Houses of Crawford and Balcarres. By 
To which are added, Extracts from the Oficial Correspondence of 


Narratives by his Brothers, the Honourable Robert, Colin, James, John, and Hugh 


Lindsay ; and his Sister, Lady Anne Barnard. In three volumes. Published by Murray. 
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and John Lindsay of Balcarres, Lord Menmuir, the great lawyer and Secre- 
tary of State to James the Sixth, are the best known ; but the family lay 
claim to the poet, Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, and to the historian 
Lindsay of Pitscottie, as “clansmen.” If we measure the extent of the 
blood by the numbers of the name, it flows very widely indeed. The 
Lindsays are very numerous in various parts of Scotland, settled in seve- 
ral places in Ireland, and found in America. If all these Lindsays are 
really and truly descended from Walter de Limesay of 1116, as our au- 
thor intimates, there are indeed grounds for his remark that the Norman 
barons were more “ prolific” in Scotland than in England. 

In the Lives of the Lindsays there is some dryness, from the nature 
of genealogy as opposed to biography, and occasionally some confusion. 
This is partly owing to the story of particular branches of the family 
being pursued, without the reader’s attention having been sufficiently 
called to the purpose in view, which might readily have been managed by 
a greater explanatory explicitness in the text and a different typogra- 
phical arrangement. Subject to this drawback, the work appears to be 
nearly as interesting as such a book can well be made. The author is 
not only versed in his subject, but saturated withit. He is familiar with 
heraldry, tradition, ballad, chronicle, public records, and history ; while 
actual and repeated observation has impressed the scenery of the homes of 
his ancestors and kindred upon his mind. A claim of his father to the 
peerage of Crawford, as nearest surviving representative, would have 
drawn his attention closely to the genealogy and muniments of the 
family even had he been naturally disinclined to such inquiries. He has 
studied the family papers of the Lindsays, some of an autobiographical 
character, and some direct autobiographies,—for several of the race were 
writers, a few of them have published books, and have had books pub- 
lished about them ; the family, as may readily be inferred, having been a 
favourite subject for heralds. Lord Lindsay has also received much as- 
sistance from Mr. Riddle, the celebrated antiquarian lawyer, who “ worked 
up” the Crawford Peerage case, as well as from members of the clan 
Lindsay. 

The book, however, does not consist of the “ Lives of the Lindsays” 
alone; the story of the family is connected with the history of Scotland. 
A brief survey is taken of the early period of mixed races and dis- 
organized society, that facilitated the immigration of Anglo-Saxons 
and Normans about the time of the Conquest, enriching particular 
adventurers, and contributing to civilize the Scots-Picts. This review 
is necessary to enable one to comprehend how a Norman adven- 
turer (very probably penniless) found room and struck root in Scotland. 
A similar review is taken at each epoch, when a change occurs in the 
family succeeding to the throne, or any obvious social alteration, or any 
great shock to received opinions, like the Reformation, occurred. These, 
if not so necessary as the preliminary survey, are useful as explaining the 
changes which occur in the mode of living and career of the Lindsays at 
different times ; and they are allowable, since one if not more of the family 
was always engaged in public affairs. As these passages are not overdone, 
they are also critically advantageous, by giving weight and in- 
terest to the family story, and variety to the narrative. Either from 
skill or from merely following the nature of his subject, Lord Lindsay 
adds variety of another kind. In his archeological arguments we gain 
an idea of the principles and rules of genealogy; in his direct pictures 
or incidental notices we have glimpses of the state of society and of 
family life at various times from the fourteenth to the close of the 
eighteenth century. The story throughout is clearly told, except where 
mixed and mere genealogy too much predominates; and it is sustained 
throughout with the untiring energy that we noticed in this author's 
Christian Art. Among other results of the attention bestowed upon 
Lord Lindsay’s private edition, one, he says rejoicingly, has been to in- 
duce the compilation of other family histories. We must, however, warn 
the ambitious, that they cannot hope to produce the same effect. They are 
forestalled in what may be termed the literary features. The skilful in- 
termixture of history and biography, the indirect exhibition of the 
principles of heraldic learning and reasoning, as well as the indirect pic- 
tures, will be a repetition, and soon get to look like an imitation. Ina 
Scottish peerage, too, the deeds of violence and of war, though peculiar 
to the family, will have a generic resemblance. “ The first hound catches 
the hare,” and Lord Lindsay is lucky in his priority. At the same time, 
good as the book is, it is not difficult to imagine a more artistical work, 
by allowing to the different main streams a more continuous narrative, 
by a subordinate handling of insignificant individuals, and by a more ap- 
propriate use of particular anecdotes, which are sometimes inserted as 
foot-notes without any reason. In fact, the broad outlines of the subject | 
might have been presented more distinctly, and the details managed with 
more effect. This would perhaps have been done had the work been ori- 
ginally written for the public instead of for the family. 

The family of Lindsay ramified, as we have observed, into five noble 
houses. Of these, the first and most noble was that of Crawford, 
whose head was the premier Earl of Scotland. The succession failed in 
the direct line in the middle of the seventeenth century ; and the Earldom 
(by patent) passed to the Lindsays of the Byres; whose last male re- 
presentative, the twenty-second Earl, died in 1808. After some delay | 
and much litigation, the father of our author, the seventh Earl of Bal- 
carres, succeeded in establishing his claim to the Earldom of Crawford, 
in 1848, The last Lord of Spynie died in 1671, though the blood is | 
still preserved through the female line. The Edzell line, the proper | 
representative of the Lindsays after the extinction of the true Crawfords, | 
but deprived of the title by the terms of a patent, was extinguished | 
towards the middle of the last century, and set in a murky darkness. 
“‘ There must be an end of all things mundane,” and why not of a Lind- 
say Edzell? but they did not depart with a dignity suitable to their race. 

“ The last of these Lairds was the David Lindsay already so often mentioned, 
the son of David and grandson of John of Edzell. His history and that of his 
family is a very mournful one. He would never marry, partly owing to the de- 
pression of his fortunes, and partly to an early and unrequited passion for his 








cousin Jean Maria Lindsay; ‘ a lady whom he revered so very highly.’ 
great-grandson, my informant, ‘ that sometimes he would = the pa, yo od 
sword to his breast, and would then declare that he could freely shed his bj 7 
for her.’ This disappointment and his other misfortunes, preying on a hay = 
sensitive, wayward, and unregulated spirit, drove him to excesses of all kinds’ 
good and bad,—to gallantry, extravagance, and recklessness, and even, if re - 
be true, to murder,—and ended in utter ruin. ‘ He was strong in person,’ = ng 
my venerable informant, ‘ as well as potent by reason of his numerous dependents 
and followers of his fortune, while he possessed the lands of Edzell: these poe 
well wield the broad-sword, and at his bidding follow him trustily, either in a ood 
or a bad cause; for it was a sad thing then to anger the Laird, either bya eh 
ciency of fealty or disobedience to his orders.’ ” bd * ¥ 

“ It is a tradition in Angus, that a good many weeks, perhaps two or three 
months, after King William and Queen Mary had been called to the throne, an 
honest man from Glenesk came down the country, and before going back to the zlen 
asked at an Edzell man ifthere was anything new? ‘ News, man!’ said the man 
of Edzell, ‘ there's great news; have ye no heard that since you was down ae 
King’s awa’ and we hae got anither?’ ‘Say ye sae? and wha hae we gotten 
now?’ ‘It's William frae Holland, Prince o’ Orange.’ ‘ But what says the Laird 
of Eugle [ Edzell was so pronounced] to it? Does he like it?’ ‘Nae, ayay’ 
* Ou, than, it ‘ll no stand.’ And so be mounted his shelty, gave it a switch and 
set oil, quite sure that when he came down next James would be on again. : 

* * * . 


“So much did the very Catarine or Highland cattle-stealers stand in awe of 
him, that they never committed any depredation on his extensive property, which 
included the most if not the whole four parishes of Edzell, Lochlee, Lethnot, and 
Navar, although in bis time they committed no little havoc both on Ferne on the 
West and Glenbervie Eastward of Edzell. He was likewise a very noted hunter. 
and lived for a time in great abundance, till, owing to various causes, but chiefly 
to his own gross imprudence and misconduct, he was forced to quit his fine pro- 
perty; which was purchased by the Earl of Panmure about 1714, intending to join 
the cause of the Stuarts against Government, and chiefly, it was said, to obtain 
hardy set of swordsmen to follow him in his intended enterprise; and he thereby 
succeeded David Lindsay in possession of the Edzell estate: but this he did not 
long retain, as he was forfeited the very next year, when that property was sold 
by Government to the York Buildings Company, and David Lindsay, in the mean 
while, with the wreck of his fortune and by the aid of my grandfather, bought the 
small estate of Newgate: there he resided for some years: this little property he 
was at length constrained to sell to my above grandfather, when he removed to 
Kirkwall in the Orkney Islands; where he died, in the capacity of an hostler at an 
inn, about the middle of last century, or, as stated by Earl James in his Me- 
moirs, in 1744, aged about eighty years,—a landless outcast, yet unquestionably de 
jure * Lord the Lyndissay,’ as representative of David the third and of Ludovic 
the sixteenth Earls of Crawford. Earl James of Balcarres then became chief of 
the Lindsays. 

“ *Some years,’ adds my informant, ‘before David Lindsay was obliged to part 
with his estate of Edzell, such was the regard that several gentlemen yet retained 
for that once potent Laird, that they proposed to him to yield up his property to 
them in trust for seven years, at the end of which period they were to guarantee 
him that it should be restored back to him free of debt, and that during the above 
period he should have a handsome income from them to live on. But, alas! that 
imprudent inan rejected their kind proposal; and thereby his disastrous affairs 
went speedily to utter ruin.” ° sd ? 

“ Edzell had two sisters, both of them, I believe, left early motherless; the 
eldest named Margaret, remembered in tradition as ‘ the proud lady of Edzell, 
and married to Watson of Aitherny, the representative of an ancient and opulent 
family in Fifeshire, which was ruined through her extravayance; the youngest, 
Junet, a lovely and graceful girl, whose fate throws a shade of still deeper sadness 
over the darkening fortunes of her house. She fell a victim to the arts of the 
younger son of a noble Scottish family, who ruined and deserted ber. * * * 

“ A daughter was the fruit of this ul-omened love—of whom descendants still 
exist in England; and the faithless lover left the country, aud was killed at the 
battle of Almanza in Spain, in 1707. 

“ The circumstances of the last Edzell’s ‘ flitting ’ are still remembered in the 
neighbourhood, and I give them in the simple but impressive words of local tra- 
dition. ‘ The Laird, like his father, had been a wild and wasteful man, and had 
been long awa’; he was deeply engaged with the unsuccessful party of the 
Stuarts, and the rumours of their defeat were still occupying the minds of all the 
country-side. One afternoon, the poor Baron, with a sad and sorrowful counte- 
nance and heavy heart, and followed by only one of a’ his company, both on 
horseback, came to the castle, almost unnoticed by any. Everything was silent 
—he ga’ed into bis great big house, asolitary man—there was no wife or child to 
gi'e him welcome, for he had never been married. The castle was almost deserted; 
a few old servants had been the only inhabitants for many months. Neither the 
Laird nor his faithful follower took any rest that night. Lindsay, the broken- 
hearted ruined man, sat all that night in the large hal!, sadly occupied—destroy- 
ing papers sometimes, reading papers sometimes, sometimes writing, sometimes 
sitting mournfully silent—unable to fix his thoughts on the present or to contem- 
piate the future. In the course of the following day he left the castle in the same 
manner in which he had come; he saw none of his people or tenants; his one at- 
tendant only accompanied him: they rode away, taking with them as much 
what was valuable or useful as they could conveniently carry. And, turning 
round to take a last look of the old towers, he drew a last long sigh, and wept. 
He was never seen here again.” 

The line of Balcarres itself had a narrow escape from extinction, to- 
wards the middle of the last century. The family was reduced by deaths 


| to two survivors, brother and sister, between whom a strong affection 


existed. The brother appears to have been a true representative of the 
old Scotch gentleman ; chivalrous, brave, polite, and learned, but “ stiff in 
opinion,” and full of provincial prejudices. He served the Hanoverian 
family for nearly forty years ; was present at the battle of Dettingen, and 


| other conflicts ; had the recommendation of his commanders, and high 


interest, for even the Minister laid his claims before George the Second. 
But, through the influence of his father, he had been “ out” in the Jacobite 
insurrection of 1715, and the King resisted his advancement beyond the 
rank of Captain. He at last retired in disgust to his estate, encum- 
bered with the expenses of rebellion: and here, on the death of his sister, 


| he found it was “not good for man to be alone,” even with books and 


study. He was then nearly sixty years old, the lady of his affection some 
twenty-two. The marriage took place (in 1749) under circumstances 
as odd as the match itself. They are thus told by Lady Anne Barnard, 
his daughter,—celebrated for her touching ballad, “ Auld Robin Gray ” ; 
from whose manuscript memoirs Lord Lindsay quotes copiously. 

“ Lady Balcarres was the daughter of Sir Robert Dalrymple of Castleton, eldest 
son of Sir Hew of North Berwick, Lord President of the Court of Session, and who 
had died before his father. The widowed Lady Dalrymple and her daughter had 
arrived at Moffat the night before Lord Balcarres, and they and Lord Balcarres 
were invited to the same party. It was at the house of a Mrs. L , who 
an unmarried niece. In the early part of the evening the young ladies were play- 
fully speculating as to their success in captivating Lord Balcarres, but ‘ You 
not give yourselves so much trouble,’ said Miss Dalrymple, laughing, ‘I know he 
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She had never then seen him. When he made his entry late in | 
the evening, Mrs. L said to him en badinage, ‘ My Lord, here is choice for 
‘ou!’ maming the young ladies present, and her niece. His eye glanced with 
the keenest eagerness at each of the fair circle ; he came round, and, to Miss Dal- 
rym Je’s dismay and astonishment, laid his finger on her shoulder, and said, he I 
fx here!’ Lady Dalrymple and her daughter immediately returned to Edin- 
burgh ; Lord Balcarres followed them, obtained a formal introduction to the 
oung lady, and proffered her his hand and heart. ey oh 
“But though Miss Dalrymple respected and looked up to him, she was not dis- 
to pass the bounds of gratitude for his marked admiration of her. Lord 
cares was almost sixty, and what was worse, the world reckoned him eighty! | 
Though his aspect was noble, and his air and deportment showed him at once to | 
be a man of rank, yet there was no denying that a degree of singularity attended 
his appearance. To his large brigadier wig, which hung down with three tails, he 
enerally added a few curls of his own application, which, I suspect, would not 
ve been reckoned quite orthodox by the trade. His shoe, which resembled no- | 
thing so much as a little boat with a cabin at the end of it, was slashed with his | 
nknife for the benefit of giving ease to his honest toes; here, there, he slashed 
it where be chose to slash, without an idea that the world or its fashions had the 
smallest right to smile at his shoe: had they smiled, he would have smiled too, 
and probably said, ‘ Odsfish! I believe it is not like other people's, but as to that, 
look, d’ye see, what matters it whether so old a fellow as myself wears a shoe or 
slipper?’ 
° “The charms of his company and conversation carried with them a powerful 
attraction to the fair princesses whom he delighted to draw round him,—for I 
ought to have mentioned that my father’s passion for Queen Mary gave royalty to 
the sex, in order to account for a phrase I have often repeated, while his total want 
of knowledge of the world, in which he had never lived, might have laid him too 
open to the arts of those princesses, had not Providence directed his choice. 

“This, however, was a character which could only be taken in the aggregate. 
Lord Balcarres had proposed—Miss Dalrymple had not courage to accept; she 
refused hin—fully, frankly, finally, refused him. It hurt him deeply—he fell 
sick—his life was despaired of. Every man of sense may know that a fever is 
the best oratory a lover can use: a man of address would have fevered upon plan, 
but the fever of my simple-hearted father was as real as his disappointment. 
Though grieved, he had no resentment; he settled upon her the half of his estate | 
—she learnt this from his man of business; he recovered, though slowly; and in 
one of those emotions of gratitude so virtuous at the moment, but which some- 
times hurry the heart beyond its calmer impulse, she married him.” 

The marriage was prolific; no fewer than eleven children were the 
issue. The house of Lindsay, after such a narrow escape from extine- 
tion, seems to have revived amid the civilization of the eighteenth century 
with as much vigour as it originally started amid the darkness and feud- 
alism of the twelfth. Economy and energy characterized all the sons; 
who by public service under the Crown or the more profitable East 
India Company, as well as by prudent marriages, acquired fortunes, 
founded branches, and the head of the house of Balcarres was enabled in 
due time to lay claim to the Earldom of Crawford, the great peerage of 
the Lindsays. The estates went under the entail to another house, after 
the death of the Earl’s sister, Lady Mary Lindsay Crawford. Her life, 
character, death, and burial, are thus recorded by lier relation. 

“ Lady Mary survived her brother for a quarter of a century. No one hasa 
right to speak of this remarkable lady so gratefully or affectionately as myself. 

was quite a character—belonging to times that are gone by. In youth she 
was extremely handsome, and retained her good looks to an advanced period of 
life. Her mind was of a masculine order, her spirit high, independent, and un- | 
scrupulous; her temper haughty to those who did not understand or presumed to 
contradict her prejudices, yet kind and considerate to her dependents, who were 
devotedly attached to her, and whom she had had around her for years. Living 
(at least while in Britain) in almost entire seclusion, her affections found yent on 
a curious assemblage of dumb favourites; dogs of every description, birds, and 
even a tame fox, formed part of her establishment. Her brother's charger, long 
the object of her care, survived her; and in her will were found minute directions 
how and when it should be put to death, so that the cessation of its existence 
might be attended with the least possible pain,—it was to be shot sleeping. A 
tame deer, of great age, was a peculiar favourite; she compounded its mess of 
bread and milk daily with her own hands, But access to her papers enables me 
to speak of much of which the world in general knew nothing—of kind attentions, 
acts of generosity, little minute delicacies, most unworldly and ideal, to every one 
with whoa she came into contact,—of the judicious bestowal of money, in loan or 
gift, on the deserving—and constant correspondence and intercourse with her 
mother's old friends, maintained through years of age and illness,;—which may 
balance the remembrance of eccentricities, many doubtless and to be regretted, 
but which almost invariably, as was remarked by a commentator on her character 
immediately after her death, ‘leaned to virtue’s side and the cause of humanity.’ 

1 cd f= mempn Y feature in Lady Mary’s character was a religious reverence 
for feudal times and the memory of her ancestors; a reverence which she indulged | 
in the erection of Crawford Priory, near Struthers, the ruined castle of the Lind- 
says of the Byres, in Fifeshire. It was in the Gothic hall of this edifice that the | 
funeral service of the Church of England was read over her remains, by the Re- | 
verend J. Sinclair, on the 2nd of December 1833. It was a day of alternate cloud 
and sunshine, but mild and still. About the middle of the service, the sun-rays 
suddenly streamed through the painted glass, on the groined roof, on the trophies of 
ancient armour disposed round the walis, and lighted up the very pall of death 
with the gules and azure of the Lindsay cognizance emblazoned on the window, 
and then died away again. The service over, the procession moved slowly from 
the Priory door, ascending, by a winding road cut for the occasion through a wood 
of pines, to the mausoleum ou the summit of a lofty eminence, where her brother 

1 George was buried. Numbers of the tenantry, and of the townspeople of 
Cupar and Ceres, attended, and the hills were covered with groups of spectators. 
A more impressive scene I never witnessed. And thus, amidst a general subdued 
silence, we committed to the dust the last of the Lindsays of the Byres, the last of 
& line of five hundred years.” 

It was, however, by a strange circumstance that Lady Mary was the 
last of the Lindsays of the Byres—from the connexion of two of them 
with the dramatic incidents of Mary's and James’s reign the most pre- 
eminent of the race. But for the accidents of bad advice an Earl Lindsay 
might yet have flourished. 

“At the death of George last Earl of Crawford of the Byres branch, the 
honours peculiar to it—to wit, the ancient Lordship of the Byres, the premier on 
the roll of ranking of the nobility in 1606, the Earldom of Lindsay, and Barony 
of Parbroath, created in 1633, the Viscounty of Garnock and Baronies of Drumry, 
Kilburnie, &c.—being in no wise affected by the Crawford patent of 1642, became 
the right and heritage of the next heir-male of the deceased E ar], whoever that 
might be. And that heir-male was found, but standing on one of the lowest 
rounds of fortune’s ladder. 

“ Of the early branches of the house of Byres, anterior to that of Garnock, the 
latest, the Lindsays of Kilquhiss, descended from Norman younger brother of 
Patrick sixth Lord Lindsay of the Byres, seems to have expired shortly after the 
Restoration ; the next in pro inquity was the family of Kirkforthar, sprung from 
David younger brother of Jon fifth Lord Lindsay, who flourished rather before 


will fix on me.’ 








the middle of the sixteenth century. The direct line ended in Captain David 
Lindsay of Kirkforthar, who died about fifty years ago; but the next heir-male, 
at the time of Earl George's death, and by consequence the legitimate heir to 
the Byres honours, was David Lindsay, a sergeant in the army; whose father, a 
soldier, but a man of weak capacity, had been recognized as a cousin, and kindly 
treated and provided for by the Crawford family. David enlisted as a soldier as 
soon as he could handle a musket, and had acquired an excellent character both 
among the privates and his superior officers, when the succession thus opened to 
him. He was served heir-male of the Kirkforthar family, and the prospect seemed 
fair before hin. Lord Mansfield and General Melville of Mount Melville repre- 
sented his case to the Duke of York, and obtained the promise of a commission 
for him: they also offered to subscribe a sum of money to enable him to establish his 
claim ; but he declined it, a brother of his wife, in America, who was in affluent 
circumstances, having already given him a credit for whatever money might be 
necessary. In the mean while, he resolved to educate himself for the sphere in life 
to which he appeared to be destined: but, sad to say, through ill advice and igno- 
rance what path to take, ‘instead of commencing with common elementary in- 
struction,’ suited to his condition, ‘he was recommended to logarithms and the 
abstruse sciences; in his utter inability to apprehend which, while he laudably 
though desperately persevered, amidst this struggle of ardent zeal with intellect,’ 
he succumbed; ‘a brain-fever supervened,’ and carried him off in 1809, childless 
and without any near male relations, within a year afterwards.” 

We have preferred tracing the story of the decline and fall of the four 
branches of the family, and the revival of the fifth, to quoting anecdotes 
of an earlier period, the best of which are probably familiar to the readers 
of Scottish story. But we will take one passage descriptive of the homes 
of the early Lindsays. 

“ Till the death of Sir James of Crawford, in 1397, the family had resided 
chiefly in Clydesdale; but Earl David, and Sir Alexander before him, had spent 
their lives in Angus, and that county became henceforward the home of their 
predilection. Their principal residence was at Finhaven, a castle built on a high 
bank or hill overhanging the Lemno, and deriving its name ‘ Fion-abhain,’ or t 
‘ White river,’ from the foam cast up by the rippling of the waters of that little 


| stream at their confluence with the South Esk, almost under the castle-walls. 


The site is not striking from elevation or otherwise ; but a more favourable posi- 
tion in a military point of view could not have been chosen, the castle being 
situated at the entrance of the great valley of Strathmore, so as to command the 
whole of the Lowlands beneath the base of the Grampians, while at the same 
time it guards the passes of the Highlands through the neighbouring valleys 
of Glenisla, Glenprosen, and Glenclova. Little now remains of the fortress save 
the keep, a lofty square tower of the fourteenth century, split asunder as by 
lightning and overgrown with ivy, and from the summit of which a view was 
obtainable till recently over the whole surrounding country; but, judging by the 
graceful proportions and beautiful masonry of the fragment that remains, and 
the extent of ground enclosed within the fosse, Finhaven, when entire, must have 
been a most stately structure. A noble Spanish chestnut, nearly forty-three feet 
in circumference, ornamented the court of the castle, and probably served as the 
‘covin-tree,’ under which the stirrup-cup was drunk when guests departed on 
their journey. It was in full growth and vigour in the days of Earl David's 
great-grandson, commonly called ‘Earl Beardie’; but a gillie or messenger lad, 
sent on an errand from the Castle of Carriston to that of Finhaven, having cut 


| a walking-stick from it, the Earl was soenraged that he hanged him on a 


of it,—such at least is the tradition —and from that moment the tree began to 
decay, though it was not till 1740 that the bitter frost of that year killed it, and 
for twenty years later it continued standing till a storm in 1760 finally levelled 
it with the ground. The ghost of the gillie has ever since constantly walked 
between Finhaven and Carriston, under the name of Jock Barefoot; getting credit 
for all the tricks and rogueries commonly attributed in England to Robin Good- 
fellow. The church of Finhaven—rebuilt, as already mentioned, by Sir Alex- 
ander Lindsey immediately before his departure for Palestine—arose contiguous 
to the castle-walls; and the neighbouring hamlets of Aberlemno and Tannadyce 
afforded accommodation to the families of the immediate retainers. Westward of 
the castle, a tract of primeval forest, chiefly of oak, styled the Barony of the 
Forest of Platane, extended for several miles—nominally the property of the 
Crown, but de facto of the Earls of Crawford, who held it as hereditary foresters, 


| and had a lodge or residence in the green-wood, the vestiges of which are still 


pointed out under the name of Lindsey's Hall. The forest has now entirely dis- 
appeared; but the tradition of the country bears that the wild cat could leap 
from tree to tree from the castle of Finhaven to the hill of Kirriemuir. 

“ At certain seasons, during the winter probably, this country residence was 
exchanged for the ‘ Palatium Comitis’ the ‘ Earl’s Palace,’ the ‘Great Lodging,’ 
or the ‘ Earl’s Lodging,’ as it is variously described in ancient records, in the 
provincial capital, Dundee,—a vast and antique edifice, part of which was still 
standing about sixty years ago, with the letters ‘ Lindsay ’ embossed on the battle- 
ments; and which stood in what was formerly styled the ‘ Flukergait,’ now the 
Nethergate, West of the High Street or Market-place, occupying with its offices 
and ‘ viridarium’ or garden, the whole space between that street and the river. 
A chapel, or oratory, dedicated to St. Michael the Archangel, was attached to 
the palace, and served for the daily devotions of the family; but on great church 
festivals, and on the anniversaries of their ancestors, when mass was celebrated 
for their souls at the altars founded by themselves or their children, they attended 
in the parish-church of St. Mary, still further Westward, and formerly deno- 
minated the ‘ Kirk in the Fields, from its situation outside the town; and where 
Karl David had founded the chantries mentioned in the preceding chapter,—or 
otherwise, in that of the Franciscan convent lying to the North of the town, 
commouly called ‘the Grayfriars,’—where generation after generation of the 
Earls of Crawford were finally laid to rest, and where their tombs were still to be 
seen, in Gothic magnificence, till the destruction both of convent and church at the 
Reformation. Subsequently to that catastrophe they were buried in St. Mary’s. 
Auother religious foundation of the family, or one at least of which they possessed 
the patronage, the Chapel of St. Nicholas, crowned the rock named after that 
saint at the mouth of the harbour of Dundee,—-where they also reared a tower 
and fortalice, which, with the possession of the craig, gave them the command 
of the port. It was at this rock that David Earl of Huntingdon landed on his 
return trom Palestine.” 

The Lives of the Lindsays is contained in two volumes; a third 
volume is devoted to the Lindsay papers; nearly all of which are con- 
tributed by some children of that fifth Earl of Balearres whose marriage 
we have recorded. They relate to the Maroon war in Jamaica, where the 
sixth Earl was Governor; to military campaigns and captivity in India 
during the wars of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Saib ; and to travels and adven- 
tures in various parts of the globe. To this volume we may possibly 
return, as its contents deserve more notice than we can now bestow upon 
them. 


THE COURSE OF A REVOLUTION.* 
Tue subject of this historical fiction is the revolutions and counter- 
revolutions, civil wars, massacres, and court corruptions, that distracted 


* The Course of a Revolution, or the Parthenop Pp ; a Historical Tale of 
1798, illustrative of the Tendencies of the Fraternity and Equality of 1848. In three 
volumes. Published by Saunders and Otley. 
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and disgraced the kingdom of Naples at the end of the last century; 


of which one portion is familiar enough to the British public by the com- | 


plicity of Nelson in the violation of the capitulation of Ruffo and the exe- 
cution of Caraccioli. The object of the writer is to make the strange 
variety, the fierce atrocity, and the remarkable characters of the time and 
country, subservient to the purposes of pointing the moral of a revolu- 
tion: in which he succeeds very indifferently. The historical atrocities 
are indeed exhibited beyond the bounds of legitimate art ; but the atroci- 
ties of the Revolutionists are far less than those of the Royalists. It 
might even admit of argument, whether, owing to the French invasion, a 
Parthenopzan Republic was not inevitable ; but if we allow the assump- 
tion of the writer—that the Republicans were the primal cause of the 
miseries that ensued, his description of the Court and its corruptions is 
such that most men would justify the right of resistance. 
those cases which Johnson, Tory as he was, placed upon the grounds of 
human nature; and wisely. The storm may do grievous mischief, but it 
is preferable to the decomposition of stagnant rankness. 

The subject is not ill adapted to an historical fiction, owing to the na- 
ture of the country, the rapidity of the events, the variety and contrast 
of characters, from the British and French officers, with the sovereigns 
and their courtiers, down to the wild peasantry of Calabria. The author 
sees the capabilities ; and as far as a mere “ tale” is concerned, he is not 
ill qualified to develop them, The hero, Caraffa, is a Neapolitan noble, 
high-spirited, brave, and patriotic. His aim is to rescue his country from 
tyranny and restore her to freedom by means of a revolution and a re- 
mene He succeeds in both so far as the means go, but he fails altogether in 

is end; the tyranny of the mob and the misery arising from civil war 
being worse than the regular tyranny of despots like the Queen and her 
minister Acton. The heroine, Marina Vercelli, a noble lady and attendant 
upon the Queen, is oftener than once rescued from danger or death, as well 
as her brother, by Caraffa ; and an attachment of course ensues: but as 


Marina is disliked by the Queen for her principles, and persecuted by the | 


licentious addresses of Acton, there is no lack of difficulties, even if they 


were not further thickened by Marina’s old playmate and Caraffa’s friend, | 


Doria, being also in love with her. These persons are plunged into the 


vortex of the revolution ; Doria perishing, and Caraffa, after being the | 


idol of the mob, living to find himself execrated. Upon these three per- 
sons the chief interest of the romance turns; but many other characters 
are introduced,—some historical, including Nelson and Lady Hamilton, 
—_ fictitious, but designed to represent classes engaged in the revo- 
ution. 

The writer is not deficient in vigour of conception or fluency of style. 
Te seems acquainted with Naples and its people, and to have studied the 


history of the period. Asa tale, The Course of a Revolution is dis- | 


tinguished by a rapid succession of scenes strung together with sufficient 
connexion; but the continual introduction of history deprives the story 
of much inherent coherence. The history, in fact, is badly managed: it 
is too prominent, and written too much in the historical manner, for the 
purposes of fiction; at the same time, only a portion being presented, 
and that brokenly, 
narrative of the period might have done. By making the story strictly 
historical, so good an idea is not conveyed of the action of revolutions 
u individuals, or even of individual revolutionists, as might have been 
ted by keeping the public events more subordinaie. 

The historical persons are not truly drawn, either in an artistical 
or a critical point of view. They have too much of pure qualities, 
without those modifications which individual idiosyncracies pro- 
duce, and which form in fact human character. Hence, they have too 


much of what may be termed an exhibition of themselves, while the , 


Htalians are more English than Italian. We think, too, that the author 
is harsh and unjust in his estimate of several. Lady Hamilton was not a 


cruel woman : when she counselled what led to cruelty, it arose from her | 


remoteness from the sufferers, her womanly anger, and also her womanly 
oversight of consequences. It is customary to speak of Nelson’s conduct 
as the result of influence and fascination; which it was to this extent— 
the Court flatteries operating upon his vanity had turned his head, dis- 
posing him to look with far too much favour upon the Royal Family, and 
to bear unjustly hard upon their opponents. But his hatred of Jacobins, 
his ideas of discipline and his own powers, with his habit of conquering 
all opponents, might have prompted him to overturn Cardinal Ruffo’s 
convention under other circumstances. It is absurd to make Nelson, as 
this writer does, yield to the entreaties of Lady Hamilton, the Admiral 
arguing all the time that the treaty ought to be kept asa point of national 
ur. 

It may be inferred from what we have said, that the author succeeds 
better in narrative or description than in dialogue. He wants dramatic 
power to give vraisemblance to discourse; but he is able to present a 
succession of occurrences. The following scene, where Carafla rescues 
Vercelli from a revolutionary mob, as in the earlier part of the story he 
had saved him from the police of Acton, may be taken as an example. 
The youthful poet has been pursued by the rabble, when he and his sister 
Marina suddenly meet with Caraffa. 


“* To the house-top on the left, Caraffa!’ she cried in a voice of energy and | 


firmness; and as she spoke she dragged her fainting brother from the street 
through the door which stood open nearest to them on the right, and closed it 
after her so opportunely that she could feel against it the resistance which the 
hands of the foremost assailant just then began to offer. Gradually the whole 
mob arrived around: with the impatience of the bafiled pack who have traced the 
fox to his subterranean lurking-place, they stood enraged at their disappointment, 
testifying their ~ poy by their clamour, and becoming more vengeful and ex- 
cited, as they found that, from the nature of the retreat, the escape of their prey 
must be impossible. 4 


_“Caraffa had oa reached the aoe by the door which he had been | 


ing with what intent 


a had so requested him; and 
from thence looking down upon the os — 


: , who were regated in the narrow 
street, he had time to indulge the bitter reflections which that wild scene might 

t, and the mingled feelings of hope and fear which the sudden apparition 
of Marina, so often dreamt of, so long sought for in vain, had excited. A loud 
cry of triumph broke from the mob; and as he looked to behold its cause, he 


It is one of | 


it does not point the moral which a continuous | 


| gould see a massive beam of wood, supplied by some of the hindermost, and 

ing along over the heads of the crowd, while those who were nearest to the 
were clearing a space to use it with effect. The crazy door, which would haye 
offered but a slight resistance to a less decisive weapon, flew into splinters with a 
crash, as the beam vigorously urged against it passed through and disappeared 
beyond; and in the same instant the foremost of the mob had passed clamorously 
through the opening in pursuit. 

“ While Caraffa trembled for the result, yet not without hope that the read 
wit of Marina had contrived some scheme for their preservation, she appeared be. 
fore him on the opposite house-top, sustaining in her arms and encouraging her 
brother. From the very summit of those house-tops, stretched at intervals acrogg 
the street, the traveller may have observed the cords or lines which are yarj 
used by the Neapolitans to suspend their tattered garments for dyeing or to screen 
their rooms from the noonday sun, or to expose their filthy rags for sale. Ip vain 
Marina was standing exhorting her frightened brother to trust his body to this 
frail support, and by its aid to transfer himself across to the spot where Caraffa 
stood. He cast a glance at the fragile cord, then looked down over the para) 
at the menacing crowd beneath, and, apparently panic-stricken at the sight, fel] 
back into his sister’s arms. The foremost of his pursuers in the mean time hayj 
| searched every Jurking-place in the house, suddenly made their appearance on the 
| roof, and darted on to seize their prey. Then at last, aroused by terror, as their 

hands almost clutched his garments, he started from the arms of his protec 

grasped the fragile line with his hands, and, as a wild yell of execration on 
him trom the crowd beneath, swung his light body from the parapet. ‘Too eager 
to consider their danger, his fierce and excited pursuers also threw their bur} 
limbs upon the cord, and the crowd was hushed into silence as they gazed up wi 
intense interest to watch the issue of the chase; for the pursuers gained upon their 
victim notwithstanding his lighter frame; and after moving forwards a few yards, 
Vercelli, completely panic-stricken, was to be seen clinging to the centre of the 
cord, from which his powerless limbs hung down; and though the foremost of hig 
pursuers had reached him, aud with one hand detained his further flight, yet with 
the other he sustained himself with such difficulty that he was unable to use his 
victory, while in vain the voices from below called to him to shake off the fagi- 
tive, and drop him down into their expecting arms. Vercelli still clung on with 
all the tenacity of despair; and at length, as his foe was obliged to relax his hold, 
in order to support his own weight, he contrived to struggle on until he had al- 
most reached the opposite roof, while the assassins followed closely in pursuit, 
ready to hurl him down so soon as he should have gained the parapet. 

* At that moment, Caraffa leant forward from his hitherto concealed position, 
caught the youth with his muscular arm, and with one hand drew him over the 
ap while with the other he pressed the edge of his sword against the ro 

n a moment the frail bridge of communication vanished; and the shrieks of t 
terrified men who were thus suddenly precipitated to the earth were mingled with 
the yells of defiance that burst forth from the infuriated populace, thus effectually 
bafiled of their victim.” 


REID'S APPLICATION OF THE LAW OF STORMS,” 

Ir is nearly twenty years since Colonel Reid first gave his attention to 
| the subject of Tropical hurricanes, and eleven since he published his book 
on the Law of Storms.t In that work he reduced to system, and sup- 
ported by a considerable accumulation of facts, the idea promulgated in 
1801 by Colonel Capper, and afterwards by Mr. Redfield of New York, 
that monsoons and storms are gigantic whirlwinds, moving with a rota- 
tory advancing motion over a wide surface of the globe. It was Colonel 
Reid who first pointed out the contrary motion of these storms in the 
two hemispheres: that is, North of the Equator the whirlwind moves 
from East to North, and then to West ; South of the Equator, the move- 
ment is reversed, beginning from the West and blowing round to the East 
by the South. It was also Colonel Reid who first inferred the use of a 
knowledge of this law to navigation ; it being obvious that if a mariner 
could learn his own particular position in the whirlwind, he could by 
lying-to allow it to pass him, or by sailing towards its outskirts avoid its 
fury, if not escape it altogether, or possibly make the milder part of the 
tornado speed him on his voyage. The probable explanation of the exe 
treme changes in the barometer about the time of these violent storms is 
due to Mr. Redfield; and the changes, read in conjunction with the law 
or hypothesis assumed, is a further guide to the seaman. 

The attention excited by Colonel Reid’s work, though on so abstruse 
and technical a subject, not only carried it to a second edition, but stimu- 
lated other labourers, and produced a practical effect. Mr. Redfield con- 
tinued his studies. Mr. Thom collected and analyzed a number of facts 
relating to the nature and course of hurricanes in the Indian Ocean 
South of the Equator, and published a book on the subject. In this 
he described some remarkable storms, especially that which he named the 
Rodriguez hurricane of 1843; all very much tending to establish the 
truth of the “law of storms.” Under the auspices of the East India 
Company, at the suggestion of Colonel Reid, officers were invited to 
send in their observations on storms, and Mr, Piddington of Calcutta un- 
dertook their examination and arrangement. He also obtained the logs 
of various ships of the Company relating to past times, and published 
the results of his inquiries, at first in a fugitive shape, but finally in his 
Sailor's Hornbook of the Law of Storms. Many practical men addressed 
the results of their individual experience to periodical publications, or to 
persons known to be engaged in investigating these phanomena. What 
is perhaps of more importance, some nautical men who have studied the 
“law of storms,” and feel convinced of its truth, attribute their escapes 
from risk and damage to their attention to the indications of nature and 
| the advice of Colonel Reid. The following account is interesting for its 
| continuous story as well as for its conclusions, and is not too technical 
for extract. The author is Captain John Vine Hall, of the barque Black 
Nymph. 

“ When three or four days’ sail from Macao, about noon, I observed a most wild 
and uncommon-looking halo round the sun. Next day set in with light squalls, 
smooth water, but strong ripples. The afternoon was remarkably fine; but, cast- 
ing my eye on the barometer, I saw it had fallen considerably since noon. 
thought at first some one had meddled with it; though, looking again half an 
hour afterwards, I was convinced it was falling rapidly. Still the weather seemed 
very fine, and I thought it strange; but I was inclined to trust to my old friend, 
which, by its timely warnings had saved me many a sail and spar before, and at 
other times had often enabled me to carry on through an uncomfortable-looki 
| night. On this occasion it proved itself worthy of trust; and I should have 
| * The Progress of the Development of the Law of Storms and of the Variable Winds, 
| with the Practical Application of the Subject to Navigation. Llustrated by Charts and 
j Wood-cuts, By Lieutenant-Colonel William Reid, C.B., F.R.S., of the Corps of Boyal 
| Engineers. Published by Weale. 

+ Spectator 1838, page 973. 
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About 3 p. m., the barometer still falling, though the weather continued fine, I 
ordered the crew, employed in cleansing the ship and preparing for harbour, to 
strike top-gallantmasts and yards, mizen-top gallantmast and jib-boom ; the sails 
and rigging of which I put below, and, indeed, divested the rigging aloft of all 
top-hamper, and everything that could be spared. Secured sails and hatches, | 
close-reefed the topsails, and boats hoisted on board, and well secured. 

« Done beforehand, all was done quickly and well. I dare say Jack thought it 
fanny work making all this preparation on a fine afternoon; and some of them 
looked about, weatherwise, to divine the reason: but in a few hours the most in- 
credulous were satisfied with the prudence of the operations. Quiet succeeded 
to bustle; and the barometer still falling, I said to myself, ‘ Now in reality is 
coming one of these typhoons’; and, having previously been led to pay some at- 
tention to the subject, I looked to its approach with a mingled feeling of appre- 
hension and curiosity. i 

“ Towards evening I observed a bank in the S.E. Night closed in, and the 
water continued smooth ; but the sky looked wildish, the scud coming from the 
N.E., the wind from North. Iwas much interested in watching for the com- 
mencement of the gale which I now felt sure was coming; «ad, considering the 
theory tobe correct, it would point out my position with respect to its centre. 

« That bank in the S.E. must have been the meteor approaching us, the N.E. 
scud the outer North-we st portion of it; and when at night a strong gale came 
on about N. or N.N.W., I feit certain we were on its Western and Southern verge. 
It rapidly increased in violence ; but I was pleased to see the wind veering to the 
N.W., as it convinced me that I had put the ship on the right tack, namely, on 
the starboard tack, standing of course to the S.W. 

“ From 10 a. m. to 3 p.m. it blew with great violence ; but the ship, being well 

pared, rode comparatively easy. The barometer was now very low, the wind | 
about W.N.W., the centre of the storm passing doubtless to the Northward of us; | 
and to which we might have been very near, had we in the first part put the ship 
on the larboard tack and stood to the North-east and towards the centre, instead 
of on the starboard tack and to the South-west, the opposite direction. 

“ About 5 p.m., wind at W.S.W., sensibly decreasing, the barometer rising. 
At 6, fresh gale; made sail to keep ship steady ; a very great sea on, and towards 
midnight it became a moderate gale. The wind having now become S.W. to 
&S.W., the ship broke off to S.E. Thinking it a pity to be lying so far out of our 
course, I wore to N.W. and made sail; but in less than two hours heavy gusts 
came on, and the barometer began again to fall. I now thought, of course, we 
were approaching the storin again; and, doubtless, the theory is not mere specu- 
lation. 1 wore again to the S.E.; and, to show more clearly how great a difference 
avery short distance nearer to or further from these storms makes, the weather | 
rapidly improved. The next morning it was fine and moderate, and the wind be- 
came S.E., with a heavy-running Westerly swell. Until the afternoon there was 
a dark wild appearance in the Westward; which seemed to me another proof that | 
it was the meteor which had the day before appeared in the S.E., and whose 
course had been from S.E. to N.W., passing a little Northward of our position. 

“ When we arrived at Hong-kong two or three days afterwards, we found they 
had had a gale, but not very violent ; for the storm was evidently of small extent, 
and its centre lay between the ship and Hong-kong; through which centre 1 might 
have had the pleasure of passing, if, regardless of the indications of the barometer | 
and the results of the scientific comparison of the data of other storms, I had been | 
eager merely to keep on the tack, the larboard, nearest my course, heading to the 
North-east, instead of standing to the Scuth-west. I may also add, that though 
the storm-wave might have been carrying me to the Westward, the storm-current 
certainly swept me to the Southward, out of the course cf the storm.” 

One object of Colonel Reid in his present publication is, to show by 
new facts and more extended observations the truth of the principles he 
advocated in the Law of Storms. Another is, to systematize and carry 
them further; to show, for example, the truth of his early inference, that 
rotatory storms move in opposite directions according to the hemisphere 
in which they occur, and that they tend towards the Poles, not the 
Equator. He also guards his reader against the idea that the rotation is 
invariably in a true mathematical circle, such as, fur the sake of clear- 
ness, is exhibited in the diagrams ; and he endeavours to trace the exact 
curvilinear motion of these whirlwinds, where there are data sufficient for 
the purpose. The nature of storms in particular regions is considered. 
Those of the Bay of Bengal, the Arabian and Chinese Seas, and the Tro- 
pical storms in the Southern hemisphere, are examined according to the 
data accumulated. The gales of the Mediterranean Sea, and of high 
Northern and Southern latitudes, are not forgotten ; but accurately ob- | 
served facts do not seem to be so numerous respecting these regions— 
perhaps because their phenomena are not so striking, and rarely so ap- | 
palling as those of the Tropical tornado. Another great end of the book 
is to furnish hints for the guidance of the mariner’s conduct. On this 
object the innumerable facts drawn from the logs of different vessels, with 
the remarks and opinions of Piddington, Thom, and others, are made to 
bear, either in the form of particular examples or general rules. A chapter 
is devoted to the application of the principle that should direct voyagers 
between Europe and the Northern portion of the United States or 
Canada; another to the more important because more universal points of 
“heaving-to” in a storm and sailing from a gale’s centre. 

The literary character of a work like this is a very subordinate matter, 
but this Aas a literary character. The style is clear to lucidity ; though 
that clearness is attained by a brevity which rather resembles an order than 
an argument. Everything is clear as a proposition, but the proof of the 

roposition is sometimes a “forgone conclusion ” of the author’s miud, 
he thing may be true, but logically speaking the reader is not able to ar- 

rive at the truth in a regular way. It should, however, be observed, 
that the book is rather designed as a collection of facts and hints to incite 
seamen to study the subject for themselves, than a regular exposition. 
These facts mostly consist of extracts from logs, or accounts of storms 
by responsible officers, who have actually faced the perils they describe ; 
and many of them, as we observed on the former volume, convey a more 
vivid idea of the terrors of the deep in their literal and even technical 
Narration, than the most artistical description by the greatest poets. 

The following is from the logs of “the ship Runnymede, Captain 
Donghty, from England to Calcutta, with troops on board.” 

* At 8.30, the larboard quarter boat was torn from the davits and blown across 
the poop, carrying away the binnacle, and crushing the hencoops in its passage. | 
At Y pm, wind if possible increasing, the furemast broke into three pieces, carry- 
ing away with it the jib-boom, main and mizen topmasts, starboard cathead, and 
mainyard, the main and mizen masts alone standing. At 10 p. m., the wind and 
rain so severe that the men could not hold on the poop; baling the water from | 
between decks, which is forced down the hatches, but the ship is quite tight, and | 
proving herself to be a fine sea-boat. The pumps attended to, drawing out the | 
water forced down hatches, mast coats and top-sides forwards. 


cause of regret had I neglected its warning and trusted to appearances only. | 





| 


| rally read. 


| Thomson, and probably Collins, Prior, Parnell, and Gay. 


' proved—to clothe with ideality, which is the provinee of the mind, 
| sentiments of religion, which rests in the soul; and_ so to set forth ‘ the 


“11th November.—Hurricane equally severe, wind S.E. (bar. 28.0); the gusts 
so terrific, mixed with drift and rain, that no one could stand on deck; advan 
was therefore taken of the lulls to drain the ship out and clear the wreck. e 
starboard bower anchor, hanging only by the shank painter and the stock (iron), 
working into the ship's side, the chain was unshackled and the anchor cut away. 
Noon, Lat. Acct. 11°.6’ N., Long. 95°.20’ E.; no observations since the 7th. 


| Barometer apparently rose a little. Hurricane equally severe in the gusts; the 


ship perfectly unmanageable from her crippled state, but riding like a sea-bird 
over a confused sea, running apparently from every point of the compass. 
large barque, with loss of topmasts and mainyard, drifted ahead of us, and a bri 
was seen to leeward totally dismasted. At 4 p.m. barometer fell to 27-70, am 
Cummins’s mineral sympiesometer left the index-tube. Hurricane blowing ter- 
rifically ; the front of the poop to leeward, cabin-door and skylights torn away, and 
expecting every moment the poop to be torn off her. The severity of the wind is 
beyond description, there is nothing to compare to it; for unless present, no one 
could conceive the destructive power and weight of wind crushing everything be- 
fore it, as if it were a metallic body. At 1 p.m. no abatement; every one, sailor 
and soldier, doing all in their power to keep the ship free of water; could not 
stand at the pumps; the water Peing pay in the between-decks, it was baled 
out by the soldiers as much as possible. 

“ 12th November.—Midnight, hurricane equally severe; the gusts most awful, 
and rudder gone. At 1.30 a. m. felt the ship strike, and considered the destruc- 
tion of our lives as well as ship sealed: but it pleased Almighty God to decree 
otherwise; for although the ship filled up to the lower beams with water, she was 
thrown so high on the reef that the water became smooth, and the bilge pieces 
keeping her upright, she lay comparatively quiet. Not knowing our position, 
the ship being bilyed, and fearful of her beating over the reef into deep water, let 
go the farboard bower anchor, and found the water leaving her. All hands fell 
asleep. 

ag Daybreak, hurricane breaking; much rain, wind E.S.E. (barometer rising 
rapidly until it stood at 29.45); we then, thank God, saw the loom of the shore 
to leeward, the ship being nearly dry abaft. On its clearing away, we saw inside 
of us, up among the trees, a large barque with troops on board; one officer and 
twelve men were sent over the stern to communicate with her. At 7 a.m., the 
tide now rising, orders were given for the men to land at next low-water, and if 
possible to get something cooked, as no fires could be kept in during the burri- 
cane; the crew and troops merely having biscuit and a glass of spirits during the 
time it lasted. At 3.30 p.m., the tide having fallen sufficiently to wade on shore, 
Ensign Dabernt returned on board, and stated the vessel in-shore of us to be the 
Briton from Sidney, with 311 men, 34 women, and 51 children, of H. M. Eightieth 
Regiment, under the command of Major Bunbury, with a crew of 36 men, bound 
for Calcutta, and short of everything. 


PIETAS METRICA.* 
Tue inferiority of “sacred poetry ” is generally admitted. Dr. Johnson 
has endeavoured to account for the failure of devotional verse, on the 
plea that an address to the Deity proceeds from a more exalted con- 
dition of mind than poetry ; “that man admitted to implore the mercy 
of his Creator and plead the merits of his Redeemer is already in a higher 
state than poetry can confer.” The Psalms and some other Biblical 
writings would seem to contradict this view, and at the same time to af- 
ford a solution of the difficulty. The serious poet has generally allowed 
his art to become too predominant. He has not sunk the artist, but come 
posed general poems, instead of pouring out his feelings, whether of 
sorrow, thankfulness, penitence, or any other sentiment that may shake 
or agitate the religious mind. Of course, mere earnestness will not suffice 
for this. There must be poetical genius, and art exercised into habit ; 
and it seems to have happened that the poetical have been deficient in 
piety and the pious in poetry. Nevertheless, we think that the religious 


| poetry of the second rank of poets will be found equal to the secular, when 


their heart has been in the theme, in a personal not an artistical sense. 
By sacred poetry, is meant, of course, that poetry which is directly 

devotional. Serious poetry of a didactic kind, in which the attributes 

of the Creator are described in describing his creation, or of an applied 


| character, where religions morals are deduced from the circumstances of 


nature, just as worldly wisdom is drawn from the same sources, can only 
fail of effect from deficient abilities in the writer, or the reader's want of 
interest in the subject. Yet, from some cause or other, religious poetry 
of these kinds is not practically popular. The great lay authors of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are extensively bought, if not gene- 
Anybody with pretensions to literary knowledge can speak 
off the names of Spenser, the Elizabethan dramatists, Dryden, Pope, 
What general 
reader can do the same with the many serious poets that the Puritan 
movement produced in the seventeenth century? Who could even 
readily get at their names, much less their writings, (we do not say 
works,) but for Mr. Cattermole’s selections under the title of “Sacred 
Poetry of the Seventeenth Century.” The religious revival of the last 
twenty or thirty years has produced a corresponding revival of religious 
poetry, and it may be urged, of a very successful kind; Mr. Keeble’s 
Christian Year having run through numerous editions of various sizes. 
Such facts, however, must not be built upon as proofs of permanence. 
Every man writes more or less in the fashion of his day; and if his own 
age won't read him, who will ? 

The little volume before us isin the style of other sacred poetry of the time. 
It is not purely devotional, or the outpouring of the soul in direct addresses 
to the Deity ; nor has it any resemblance to the didactic poetry Paley would 
have written had he been able to expound his Natural Theology in 
verse. The aim of the writers has been, they say, “ to bind with another 
tie the feeling of piety with external nature and our daily thoughts. And 
they endeavoured—however feeble the execution of the attempt may have 


the 


beauty of holiness.” What they have really done is, to have taken a 
series of subjects, sometimes from natural objects, or human art—as the 
Wind, the Beacon ; sometimes from the feelings of man or the incidents of 
life; at other times from legends, or Scriptural and theological topics. 


| From these subjects a deduced rather than a spontaneous devotion is 


drawn; or a religious moral is impressed ; the attention of the reader in 
some way being directed from things temporal to things eternal. , 
The model of one if not both of the two writers is that of the serious 


® Pietas Metrica ; or Nature Suggestive of God and Godliness. By the Brothers 
Theophilus and Theephylact. Published by Masters. 
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poets of the seventeenth century, and Milton once to the extent of echo or 
imitation ; though the quaintness of those writers is modified by the modern 
style. “The Brothers Theophilus and Theophylact” do not distinguish 
their respective poems; but each writer has a command of language and 
a skill in versification. One, however, seems to possess a simpler taste 
than the other in the choice and treatment of his subjects ; and to have as 
it were a natural taste in poetry, which gives him the appearance of pos- 
sessing a more poetical spirit. Neither writer is quite deficient in this 
essential to poetry; neither possesses it in a degree suflicient to give 
originality to the manner or bounding vigour to the verse. 

The best idea of Pietas Metrica will be furnished by examples. The | 
following stanzas are from a Scriptural subject ; for though texts are pre- | 
fixed to all the poems, this poem is on a text—Second Kings, ix. 18. 
“ What hast thou to do with peace?” 

“ Childhood! thy wild and frolic hour, 
Long as the butterfly’s bright race, 
Or the gum-cystus’ dazzling flower, 
As short-lived, and as full of grace; 
Does it the calmer good contain ? 
Will it from future care release ? 
Glad art thou—joyous, free from pain,— 
But, what hast thou to do with peace ? 
“ Maiden of throbbing heart,—whose breast 
Hardly for what ’tis yearning knows, 
Yet like the polyp, without rest, 
Its trembling filaments out-throws, 
Oft to be wounded,—shrinking oft, 
Wearied, but not from search will cease,— 
Tears check with pain thy rapture soft,— 
And what hast thou to do with peace ? 
“ Manhood, thine eye is still elate, 
The weapons in thy hands are strong ; 
Thought sits within thy brow sedate, 
And busy cares thy bosom throng. 
Success hath sped thee; thou hast fame— 
Bays that might serve victorious Greece ; 
Tumultuous joys thou hast, and name,— 
But what hast thou to do with peace? 
“ Thou sire, of venerable age, 
White-hair'd; for counsel rightly sought ; 
With sons to take thy heritage, 
And well-fill’d chests, for which thou ’st wrought: 
Long have been here thy wanderings, 
Thy grandchildren sit on thy knees; 
Thou ‘rt troubled about many things,— 
And what hast thou to do with peace ?” 
The images in the following are pretty, the applications appropriate, 
and the moral is large and genial. 
“ BLESSING. 
‘And my prayer shall turn into my own bosom,.’—Psalm xxxy. 13. 
“What ever lost by giving ? 
The sky pours down its rain, 
Refreshing all things living, 
While mists rise up again. 
“Go, rob the sparkling fountain, 
And drain its basin dry; 
The barren seeming mountain 
Will fill its chalice high. 
“Who ever lost by loving ? 
Though all our heart we pour, 
Still other spirits moving, 
To pay our love with more. 
“ And was there ever blessing 
‘ ~~ did not turn and rest; 
louble power possessing, 
The blesser being bless'd ?” 


The following stanzas on the past and the dead are from a poem on 
“the Ruined Mill.” 
“ It makes me feel the flying years, 
Although I am not old, 
To count how many of my peers 
Beneath the sod lie cold. 
“ It makes me hear Time’s hurrying wings 
Careering o’er my head, 
To reckon up my sorrowings 
For friends already dead. 
“ The aged, who with loving hands 
My childish locks caress’d, 
Have mingled with the unseen bands, 
And pass’d into their rest. 
“ The very playmates of my youth, 
The jocund and the gay, 
Have yielded to Death’s gnawing tooth, 
And fled, like clouds, away. 
“ And many a maid, whose blushing‘prime 
Gave promise all too bright, 
Has fallen to earth before her time, 
Nor blossom’d in our sight. 
“Tis true, we try, with tearful smiles, 
To fill the vacant places; 
But oh! it mocks our utmost wiles, 
One thought of vanish’d faces ! 
“ The old is better than the new; 
The first love than the last. 
Can we bring back the morning dew ? 
Can we regain the past ?” 
We take leave of Pietas Metrica with a little piece after the model 
of the seventeenth century. 
“BEFORE THE SNOW. 
* He giveth snow like wool: He scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes.’—J’s. cxlvii. 16. 
* My son, despise not the chastening of the Lord, neither be weary of His correction; 
for whom the Lord loveth He correcteth.’—Proverbs, iii. 2. 
“The winter fields are green with springing corn, 
Which a pure shroud of snow will soon invest, 
And cover from our eyes; 
Until by vernal airs that robe be torn, 
‘¥ When cereal riches from Earth’s teeming breast 





“Tf on thy firstling energies there chance 
A check, a chill, a blight, and a surprise, 
Despond not, but be still. 
That winter comes to strengthen and enhance 
The life, the love, that in thy spirit lies, 
And bend thee to God’s will.” 
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BIRTIS. 

On the 8th August, at Corfu, the Lady of Assistant-Commissary-General Weir, of a 
daughter. 

On the 5th September, at Rawcliffe Hall, Selby, Yorkshire, the Wife of Ralph Creyke. 
Esq., of a son and heir. — 

On the 8th, at the Vicarage, Wickham Market, Suffolk, the Wife of the Rey, Weeden 
Butler, of a son. 

On the 9th, at the Vicarage, Burnham, Somersetshire, the Lady of the Rev. Horatio 
Westmacott, of a son, 

On the 10th, at Farnborough Vicarage, Warwickshire, the Wife of the Rey. c. w. 
Holbech, of a daughter. 

On the 10th, at Preston Vicarage, near Brighton, the Wife of the Rev. Walter Kelly, 
of a son. 

On the 10th, at Landport Cottage, Portsmouth, the Wife of Major Robinson, Royal 
Engineers, of a son. 

On the 10th, at Wenvoe Castle, Glamorganshire, the Lady of Robert Frances Jenner, 
Esq., of a son. 

On the L1th, at Dedham, Essex, the Wife of the Rey. Colin Campbell, Vicar, of a son, 

On the 11th, in Cambridge Square, Hyde Park, the Lady of James Bright, Esq, 
M.D,, of a son. 

On the 1lith, at Heath, near Wakefield, Yorkshire, the Wife of W. H. Leatham, Esq, 
of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 6th September, at Eaglescarnie, Bryan Holme Holme, Esq., Eighty-eighth 
Regiment, A.D.C. to the Governor of Gibraltar, to Catherine Margaret, second daugh. 
ter of Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir Patrick Stuart, G.C.M.G, 

On the 6th, at Rotherfield-Grays Church, Oxfordshire, the Rev. Frederick Baj 
Pryor, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford, and son ef John I. Pryor, Esq., of Clay 
liall, Herts, to Louisa Mary, youngest daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel West, late 
Thirty-third Regiment, of Henley-on-Thames. 

On the 8th, at the parish-church, Cheltenham, George Louis Martin, Esq., of the 
Bengal Civil Service, son of the Rev. J. W. Martin, Rector of Keston, Kent, to Ada 
Gordon, fourth daughter of the late Major Duff, formerly of the Nineteenth Lancers. 

On the 10th, at Cossington, Somersetshire, the Rev. J. Somerville Broderip, Rector 
of Cossington, to Frances Freeling, only daughter of the late Thomas Hood, Esq. 

On the Iith, at St. Clement's, Jersey, Thomas Emmerson, youngest son of the late 
Abraham Raimbach, Esq., of 8, Park Terrace, Greenwich, to Harriet, youngest daughter 
of Philip Journeaux, Esq, of St. Heliers’, Jersey. 

On the llth, at Tor-Mohun, Torquay, Maria Elizabeth, second daughter of the late 
Rev. James Thomas Du Boulay, Rector of Headington, Wilts, to the Rev. George Hill, 
M.A., Curate of Tor-Mohun, 

On the llth, at Stogursey, Alexander Fuller Acland Hood, eldest son of Sir Alex- 
ander Hood, Bart., M.P., of Wootton House, to Isabel Harrict, only surviving child of 
Sir Peregrine F. P Palmer Acland, Bart., of Fairfield, Somerset. 

On the 12th, at the Collegiate Church, Southwell, Notts, the Rev. Edmund Randolph, 
A.M., of Jesus College, Cambridge, to Georgiana Harriet, second daughter of the late 
Colonel Sherlock, K.H., of Southwell. 

DEATHS. 

On the 16th May, at sea, on board the Herefordshire, on his passage to England for 
the recovery of his health, Charles William Prother, Esq., Captain in the Twenty- 
seventh Regiment Bombay Native Infantry, second son of the late Colonel Prother, 
C.B. 

On the 15th August, at Dinan, Brittany, Richard Carpenter, Esq., one of her Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace and Deputy-Lieutenant of the county of Middlesex ; and 
also, on the 20th, Sophia Carpenter, Relict of the above. 

On the 5th September, at Berrywood House, near Southampton, Colonel Thomag 
Moody, Royal Engineers; in his 70th year. 

On the 5th, at the Rectory, Beckington, Somerset, the Rev. Sainsbury Langfon 
Sainsbury, Rector of that parish ; in his 71st year. 

On the 7th, at Paris, Thomas Denison Lewis, Esq , of Cadogan Place, youngest son 
of the late William Thomas Lewis, Esq., the celebrated comedian, and proprietor of 
Covent Garden Theatre. 

On the 7th, at Tipton, Staffordshire, from the effects of long foreign service, and the 
severe hardships he endured in the late campaigns in South Africa, William John 
Power, Surgeon, Ninety-first Regiment; in his 37th year. 

On the 7th, at Paris, R. Sasse, Esq., painter to his late Majesty George III. ; in his 
8ist year. 

On the 7th, at Westhow Villa, Norwood, Lady Hamlyn Williams, Retict of the late 
Sir James Hamlyn Williams, Bart., of Clovelly Court, North Devon ; in her 84th year. 

On the 7th, the Rev. Julius Drake Brockman, fifty-seven years Rector of Cheriton, 
and Vicar of Newington, in Kent; in his 8ist year. 

On the 8th, at Hastings, Richard Byham, Secretary to the Ordnance; in his 80th 
year. 

On the 8th, John Musters, Esq., of Annesley Park and Colwick Hill, Notts; in his 
72d year. 

On the 8th, at Ramsgate, the Rev. Richard Rawlins, M.A., of Magdalen Hall, Ox- 
ford, Curate of St. Ann’s, Limehouse. 

On the 10th, ‘at Mount Radford, Exeter, Edward Trapp Pilgrim, Esq. ; in his 91st 
year. 

On the 10th, in Agar Street, Major Basil Jackson; in his 92d year. 

On the 10th, at Exeter, the Venerable Archdeacon Jeffreys, of Bomb y; in his 6ist 
year. 

. On the 10th, at the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, Captain Alexander Berkelay, K.H.; 
in his 64th year. 

On the I}th, at Tunbridge Wells, Robert William Dallas, Esq., only son of the late 
Right Hon. Lord Chief Justice Dallas; in his 59th year. 

On the I4th, in Park Street, Lord Methuen ; in his 7Ist year. 





MILITARY GAZETTE. 


War-orrice, Sept. 11.—7th Regt. of Drag. Guards—Licut. A. P. Gore to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Petre, who retires; Cornet F.G. Smith to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Gore. 2d Regt. of Foot—Ensign G. Gellop to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Kirkby, 
who retires. 16th Foot—Acting Assist.-Surg. H. M. Fraser, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Kennedy, appointed to the Staff. 1{th Foot—Major-Gen. C. Turner to be Col. 
vice Gen. Sir W. M. Peacocke, K.C. dec. 31st Foot—Ensign S. Christian to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Bolton, promoted in the St. Helena Regt. 33d Foot—Lieut. W. 
Pretyman to be Capt. by purchase, vice Milman, who retires; Ensign and Adjt. C. C. 
Sarrett to have the rank of Lieut.; Ensign F. Corbett to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Pretyman. 40th Foot—Ensign H.C. Wise, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hickson, 
who retires; Ensign J. Pinckney to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Forbes, who retires. 
60th Foot—Lient. J. F. Jones to be Capt. without purchase, vice Holbech, dec. ; Sec. 
Lieut. A. C. Greville to be First Lieut. vice Jones; Sergt.-Major F. Fitzpatrick to be 
Sec. Lieut. vice Greville. 67th Foot—Assist.-Surg. T. P. Matthew, from the Staff, to 
be Surg. vice Charlie, dec. 72d Foot— Lieut.-Col. F. Murray, from half-pay 17th 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice C. Gascoyne, who exchanges; Ensign A. Alison to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Rathborne, who retires, 

3d West India Regt.—Ensign R. W. Harley to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Wheeler, dec. 

St. Helena Regt.—Capt. G. Woollard to be Major, by purchase, vice O'Dell, who 
retires; Lieut. A. S. Bolton, from the 3ist Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Woollard. 
Royal Malta Fencible Regt.—C. Ellul, M.D.to be Assist.-Surg. vice Bernard, pro- 
moted. 

Hospital Staff—Assist-Surg. E. J. Kennedy, M.D, from the 16th Foot, to be Assist. 
Surg. to the Forces, vice Matthew, promoted in the 67th Foot. 

OrricE OF ORDNANCE, Sept. 10.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Sec. Lieut. C. L. 
M’Ternan to be First Lieut. vice Traherne, dec. 














COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. — 
Tuesday, September 11. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


J. and W. Clark, Russell Mews, Fitzroy Square, carmen—J. and W. Winter, Hol- 
born Hill, tailors—King and Sheath, Regent Street, Westminster, linendrapers— 





Will bounteously arise. 


Gouldston ani Walker, Hampden Street, Harrow Road, builders— Brentini and Cometti, 
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Street, Hatton Garden, looking -glass-makers—Richardson and Newton, Man- 

r, calico-printers—Andrade and Andrade jun. Newgate Market, meat-salesmen— 

keiss and Attrill, Portsea, woollendrapers—G. and F. Rumsey, Dean Street, Shad- 
well tripe-dressers— Harrison and Saw, Leeds, dyers—Demeza and Co. Manchester, 
tationers— Bayliss and Co. Bilston, blacksmiths— Osborn and Manby, Bourn, Lin- 
solnshire, jronmoengers—Ryley and Catford, King’s Lynn, linendrapers—Prichard and 
Ingram, Stourport, Worcestershire, attornies—Wheeler and Co. Stock Exchange, 
stock-brokers—Crabtree and Lynd, Leeds, commission-agents— Robinson and Co. 
Northampton, curriers ; as far as regards 5. Nevell— The Scotswood Brick and Tile 
Manufactory, Scotswood, Northumberland ; as far as regards F. Fothergill. 

BANKRUPTS. 

BaRForD, FREDERICK, St. Alban’s, straw-plait-dealer, to surrender Sept. 18, Oct. 17: 
solicitor, Mr. Digby, Circus Place, Finsbury Circus; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers. - ; b 

Besewt, WILLIAM James, Gloucester, ship-builder, Oct. 2, 30: solicitors, Mr. Lewis, 
Essex Street ; Mr. Wilkes, Gloucester; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

BowERs, JOHN JOSEPH, and Sarau ANN, Worcester, grocers, Sept. 19, Oct. 17: soli- 
cltors, Messrs. Lawrance and Plews, Old Jury Chambers ; official assignee, Mr. Stans- 
feld, King’s Arms Yard. ; : / 

Dixox, Wit1aM, Manchester, ironmonger, Sept. 25, Oct. 18: solicitors, Messrs. 
w. and H. P. Sharpe, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn; Messrs. Rowley and Taylor, 
Manchester : official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

DusuaM, JOHN, Worksop, miller, Sept. 22, Oct. 20: solicitors, Mr. Fiddey, Temple; 
Mr. Broomhead, Sheffield ; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, SheMeld 

Ensott, Louis, Great Tichtield Street, linendraper, Sept. 21, Oct. 17: solicitors, 
Messrs. Heather and Moger, Paternoster Row ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers. M 
> Francis, THomas, Birmingham, nail-manufacturer, Sept. 25, Oct. 23: solicitors, 
Messrs. Ingleby and Wragge, Birmingham ; Messrs. Motteram and Co. Birmingham; 
official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

Rocers, Wi11aM, John Street, Edgware Road, victualler, Sept. 21, Oct. 19: solici- 
tor, Mr. Sheard, Old Jewry ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Tyer, WiLti1aM, Gosport, bookmaker, Sept. 18, Oct. 17: solicitors, Messrs. Dyne, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Mr. Stening, Gosport ; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld, King’s 
Arms Yard. 

Viner, ALFRED, Bristol, hop-merchant, Sept. 25, Oct. 22: solicitors, Messrs. Tre- 
herne and Co, Barge Yard Chambers; Mr. Sabine, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Hut- 
ton, Bristol. 











DIVIDENDS. 

Qct. 2, Evans, Trowbridge, woollendraper—Oct. 2, Davies, Merthyr Tydvil, grocer. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Oct. 5, Allan, Coleman Street, merchant—Oct. 4, Fisher, Bristol, livery-stable- 
keeper—Oct. 2, Maddocks jun. Westbury-upon-Severn, cattle-salesman—Oct. 2, Ed- 
mondson, Warrington, miller—Oct. 4, Faweett, Aysgarth, Yorkshire, grocer. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Oct. 2. 

Pardington, Elmstone Hardwick, Gloucestershire, coal-merchant— Gunning, Twicken- 





ham, builder—Foyer, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, hatter. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
Macdonald, Monkstadt, Isle of Skye, farmer, Sept. 18, Oct. 10. 


Friday, September 14. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Humphris and Co. Great Barrington, Gloucestershire, workers—Aldred and Brookes, 
Manchester, wine-dealers—J. and W. Pearce, Crewkerne, Somersetshire, chemists— 
Liveseys and Rodgett, Blackburn, cotton-spinners ; as far as regards R. N. Liveseys— 
Priestman and Hopkins, Thornton, Yorkshire, tanners—Airey and Garnett, Kendal, 
tailors—Brace jun. and Box, Walsall, saddlers’-ironmongers—Brace sen. and Box, 
Walsall, saddlers’-ironmongers—Nicoll and Dewer, Upper East Smithfield, cabinet- 
makers—Ireland and Longdin, Manchester, brass-founders—Charlton and Co. Man- 
chester, stationers—N‘Millen and Co. Liverpool, tobacco-manufacturers—E. and C, 
Lumley, Knaresborough, gardeners— Williams and Collins, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s 
Inn—Bishop and Smith, Corbet’s Court, Spitalfields, orchil-manufacturers— Nall and 
Co. Manchester, carriers ; as far as regards J. F. Naylor—Hadden and Co, Nottingham, 
hosiers; as far as regards G. Hadden—Bury and Co. Salford. woollen-printers— 
Elshaw and Walker, Sheffield, brass-founders—learce and Hardcastle, High Street, 
Southwark, drysalters—J. T. and J. Stopford, Ashton-under-Lyne, wine-merchants— 
Sanders and Memmott, Bristol, brass-tounders—Allan and Co. Newport, Shropshire, 
spirit-merchants—Baldwin and Barker, Fox’s Lane, Shadwell, dealers—The Cheshire 
Dairy Company, Liverpool. 








BANKRUPTS. 

Atpnicn, Henry, Ipswich, corn-merchant, to surrender Sept. 22, Nov. 2: solicitors, 
Messrs. Bromley and Aldridge, Gray's Inn ; Mr. Jackaman, Ipswich ; official assignee, 
Mr. Green, Guildhall Chambers. 

Brace, James, St. James’s Wharf, Bermondsey, lime-merchant, Sept. 21, Oct. 27 : 
solicitor, Mr. Lewis, Wilmington Square ; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

Caper, Epwin, Birmingham, muller, Sept. 26, Oct. 23: svlicitor, Mr. Morgan, Bir- 
mingham ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Lirmingham. 

CuamBers, Tuomas, Roehampton, luiney, baker, Sept. 22, Oct. 24: solicitor, Mr. 
Bateman, Essex Street ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Coprin, Henry, Colchester, shoemaker, Sept. 21, Oct. 24: solicitor, Mr. Smith, New 
Inn, Strand. 

Cow.ey, Georce Mo.int, Nottingham, scrivener, Oct. 5, Nov. 9: 
Bowley, Nottingham ; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham. 

Hopes, Cuarves, Plymouth, draper, Sept. 24, Oct. 27: solicitors, Messrs. Hardwick 
and Davidson, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

JENKINSON, FRaNCIs, Foubert’s Place, Regent Street, baker, Sept. 22, Oct. 24: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Hilleary, Fenchurch Street ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers. 

KinDon, Francis, Manchester, draper, Sept. 26, Oct. 18: solicitors, Messrs. Mardon 
aad Prichard, Newgate Street ; Mr. Faulkner, Manchester; official assignee, Mr. Hob- 
son, Manchester. 

Knoset, Joun Francis, Bolton Row, Piccadilly, wine-merchant, Sept. 22, Oct. 24 ; 
solicitors, Messrs. Lawrance and Plews, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Mr. 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Rowianp, CuHanes, Horsham, stonemasons, Sept. 21, Oct. 24: solicitors, Messrs. 
Champion and Jutsum, Whitechapel Road ; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeldt, King’s 
Arms Yard. 

Tvuney, Joun, Willow Walk, Surrey, builder, Sept. 22, Oct. 24: solicitor, Mr. Kaye, 
Symond’s Inn ; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

Wusoy, Canaries Epwin,. and Witsonx, Henxxy, Ruabon, Denbighshire, grocers, 
Sept. 25, Oct. 17: solicitors, Messrs. Ramondi and Co. Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Mr. Salter, 
Ellesmere; Messrs. Avison and Pritt, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 9, Charlton, Hales Owen, Worcestershire, tailor -Oct. 9, Boyce, Birmingham, 
ambrella-furniture-manufacturer—Oct. 9, Roe, Coventry, draper—Oct. 6, Hellings, 
Rugeley, Staffordshire, brewer—Oct. 8, Davies, Aberavon, Glamorganshire, draper— 
Oct. ll, Spence, Stockton-upon-Tees, tiznber-merchant— Oct. 19, Taylerson, Felling 
Syore, Dusham, iron-manufacturer— Oct. 19, Coats, Sunderland, wine-merchant—Oct. 
1}, Wylam and Greene, jun. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchants—-Oct. 17, Gales, Ford, 
Durham, ship-builder—Oct. 11, Robson, Newcast e-upon-Tyne, grocer—Oct. 11, Forres- 
ter, Whitehaven, mercer—Oct. 19, Barras, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, wine-merchant—Oct 
17, Todd, Whitehaven, ir®monger—Oct. 17, Imeary, East Jarrow, Durham, alkali- 
manufactarer—Oct. 9, Taylor, Liverpool, ironmonger—Uct. 9, Bateson, Warrington, 
fronfounder— Oct. 10, Knowles, Great Bolton, collier, 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shuwn to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 
Oct. 8, Corley, Oundle, Northamptonshire, dealer in music—Oct. 6, Smith, Smith 
Buildings, Mansell Street, spruce-merchant— Oct. 6, Blacknell, Plumstead, baker—Oct. 
7, Barras, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, wine-merchant—Oct. 11, Morris, Abergavenny, 
corn-merchant—Oct. 5, Eyre, Leeds, innkeeper-—Oct. 6, Potter, Shefheld, printer—vct, 
5, Nicholson, Pontefract, saddler—Oct. 8, Powell, Newtown, Montgomeryshire, butcher. 


solicitor, Mr. 











; Tc be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Oct. 5. 

Manington, Brighton, tobacconist—Mvuttram, Friday Street~Morgan, Liverpool, 
hotel-keeper—Suter, Liverpool, ship-broker—Ryder, Hull, grocer—Cartwright, Work- 
Sop, grocer—Smith and Darbyshire, Manchester, dyers—Ball, Manchester, share-broker 
—Roberts, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, grocer—Anderson, Liverpool, merchant—Miller- 
ship, Oldbury, draper—Davison, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, draper. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

Just, Dundee, merchant, Sept. 19, Oct. 10—Elder, Edinburgh, printer, Sept. 28, Oct. 
{1—Aitchison, Cockburnspath, Berwickshire, merchant, Sept. 20, Oct. 11—Wingrave, 
Esq. Edinburgh, deceased, Sept. 19, Oct. 17—Young, Airdrie, turner, Sept. 19, Oct. 17. 











PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 





(Closing Prices.) 






























































Saturd. | Monday. Twesduy. Wednes.; Thurs. , Friday. 
—_—— | — | —e—X—_— OO | = 
Sper Cent Consols..:. sesecscecseeeeces| 92 92 | 9% | 923 92 a 
Ditto for Account. . of 928 | 928 | 92 92 vat 
3 per Cents Reduced . . 92 26 | 923 | 93g shut _—_ 
33 per Cents............ 94 a . oe 94 934 
Long Annuities ........... —_ si } Si cry _ —_ 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent .... +| 200 —_ _ 199 shut -_ 
India Stock, 10}....... se ey a me me == | om 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem. |42pm. | 38 39 «| (35 35 6 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent .............. | — |7opm.) — | 71 7 76 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian. .......000+0+.0++-5p. Ct! ee | . 1e5 
Belgian . esosenneses= | aa i _ | ouu=s 
Ditto.... ceeceeeetg=a | — eenseree _ a== 
Brazilian . ee — | 853 Mississippi (Sterling).. - _ 
Buenos Ayre _- 48 New York (1858). _ 106 
Chilian .. — | 98 | Ohio... « oe - —_— 
EIR 20 00csscsaves oe FT 734 Pennsylvania ... - ora 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ...24 — o4 || Peruvian .... - | 54g 
Ditto.... eee 4 — | 84 Portuguese - &3 
French — | 55f. 50c. |) Ditto...... - —_— 
Ditto = —_ Russian ... .... - | 166 
Indiana — | 69 | Spanish ....... - 17 
(ilinois _ 44§ =!) Ditto.... .2 sos - ae 
Kentucky ........- - 106 | Ditto (Passive) . sees 3 
Louisiana (Sterling) _— 89 '' Ditto (Deferred) .. -| -—— 
Maryland (Sterling) — 98 Venezuela Active . } —— 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Rartwars— | Banas— 

Caledonian... ....s.e ceesee eens Vv Australasian ........ccceeeseees 

Edinburgh and Glasgow | 7 British North American coe 

Eastern Counties... ... Colonial ........ ceccece ° 

Great Northern ....... Commercial of London ... : 





London and Westminster 
London Joint Stock 
National of Ireland .. 
National Provincial . 
Provincial of Lreland 
Union of Australia . 
Union of London 
Mings— 
Bolanos 
Brazilian Imperial .. ° 
Ditto (St. John Del Rey) . 
Cobre Copper ....... 


Great North of England .. | 
Great South. and West. Ireland ../ 
Great Western .. ... «. 
Hull and Selby.......... 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Lancaster and Carlisle ... } 
London Brighton and South —_ 7le 
London and Blackwall . 

London and North-western . | 
Midland ........+.. 

North British ..... 
South-eastern and Dover 


j 
| 
| 
| 
I 
} 























} 
} 
South-westerm .... 2.6.66. ee eee } Misceciansovs— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick } Australian Agricultural .. ....+ 1é 
York and North Midland ....... } Canada ..... -..0++ eovesesre . — 
Docxs— General Steam ..... cescccccces _ 
East and West India ........... 136 | Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 748 
London ....... oe 11s } Royal Mail Steam....... | oa 
St. Katherine... 7% South Australian.. eee ' ls 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 8th day of Sept. 1849. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT- 


Notes issued .eeeeesseeeeceees £27,908,230 Government Debt . 
Other Securities ... 







» £11,018,100 
2,984 





Gold Coin and Bullion ....... 13,631,153 

Bilver Bullion ......csecce.0e 277,077 
<astimmmc 

908,230 | £27 ,906,230 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

+ £14,553 ,000 Government Securities, (in- 
- 3,575,999 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £14,334 255 
° 6,972,550 Other Securities .......++++ 10,126,273 
9,065 606 Notes © seees 9,841,730 
1,029,651 Gold and Silver Coin... 894,758 


Proprietors’ Capital........+ 
MB esse 





Public Deposits* 
Other Deposits 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 








Tole | £35,197 O16 
Comuaissioners of National Debt & Dividend Acct. 


BULLION. Per oz. METALS. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ... £3 17 9 | Copper, Kritish Cakes £8110 0.. © 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces® © © | Lron, British Bars.... 515 0.. 6 
New Dollars -. © 4 10) | Lead, Hritish Pig . b 
Silver in Bars, Standard .. - 0 4 119 | Steel, English ... 


£35,1 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Ba 




















GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 7. 
*. 





. & &® 81 . & 
Wheat, R. New 360038 | Rye ....... Maple..... 30t032 | Oats, Feed. lf tol? 
Fine 38 — 40 | Barley . White..... 2 26 Fine. 17~—18 
—36 Malting 26—28 | Boilers . 28 Poland .. 18~—19 





Fine. 18 —20 





60 —52 ] Beans, Tick 








Fine..... 40—42 Fine...... 52-54 | Old. Potato ... 23 
Super.New.. 46—50 | Peas,Hog... 28-29 | Harrow. | Fine. 24—25 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 


Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 





Wheat... lid. | Rye . 265. 54. is. Od. | Rye + 12.04, 
Barley .. 6 3 | Beans ....... 31 10 1 0 |Beans....... 1 0 
Oats... ... 19 0 | Peas . 2910 1 0 | Peas ....c00e 1 @ 


Ww eekly Averages for the Week ending Sept. 8 
Wheat, dis. 64.—Barley , 26s. 94.—Vats, 18s. 4d.— Rye, 25s. Lid. —Beans, 31s. 2d.—Peas, 294. 


Td. 


PROVISIONS. 
43s. Butter—Best Fresh, | 2s. 0¢. per dos. 
42 Carlow, 3i. 4s. to 3i. 8s. per cwt. 


FLOUR. 


Town-made .. - to 








Seconds ........ ocee eeccecees Sa 

Essex and Suffolk.on board ship 36 — 39 Bacon, Irish ............percwt, 60s.— 684, 

Norfolk and Stockton ...... . 33 — 36 | Cheese, Cheshire ecccesee-o OS oH 
Bran. + perquarter © — 0 | Derby Piain .. 


© | Hams, York. .. 900 © 
| Eggs, French, per 120, 55. 2 


Pollard, fine.. 
Bread, 64. to7 4. to 6s. 6d, 





> the 4lb. loaf, 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoats ann LeaDEenmAct.* Smirarisco.” Heap or Catrte a? 
a s s. d, 





5 o@ ef «e 4. Sui TUFiBLo. 
Beef... 2 ®@to 3 OtO3 6 «oe ZIOtOS Ctod O 
Mutton 3 0—3 4—310 . 32-310 —4 2° Beasts 
Veal.. 2 86—3 O—3 8 26—3 0—2 6 Sheep 
Pork.. 3 4—4 0—4 685. + 4 O0—4 4—4 6 Calves 
Lamb. 3 O—3 6—4 4. - 4 o—4 C—5 O Pigs 
* To sink the offal, per 6 ib. 





Kent Pockets.... Bis. to 114s.’ York Regents .. 





Choice ditto.... 90 — 162 | Scotch Keds .. 
Sussex Pockets .. - 6 — 105 DOVOS «2. ces ceecenee 
Pine ditto ...-cecceecsceees - 150 — 23) Kent and Essex W hite 





HAY AND STRAW. 
CumMBERLAND. 


(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


SMITHFIELD. Wairrcuaret 














Hay, Good ..csecessecsee 708, CO T58. cccececceee M08. to 608, . 55s. to 68s. 
Inferior. - 50 — 65 ° o-— o-— 0 
iow. oose 50 — 65 o— @ - ) 
Clover...se+ ersceesee 66 — 92 6 — 85 .. -. CO — 
Wheat Straw....- +--+ 2 — 33 20 — B2 neee eevee B= W 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil .......+..+..+-percwt. £1 18s. 64. Tea, Bohea, fine, ...perib. Os. 2)4.to Os. 34, 
Memed coccccccccscccccscese 1 © | Congou, fine... . s=—1°9 
Linseed Oil .... csecveccse 2 FT 6 Souchong, fine ...... 13 —3 9 
Linseea Oil-Cake . perl000 9 lv o | * In Bond—Dut - per ld. 


Candles, per dozen, 5s. Od. to 5+. 6d. | Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 62s. to Llés. 
Moulds. (6d.per 4oz. discount 7s. 0d. | Good Ordinary ... 35s. — 38s. 
Coals, Hetton..... | Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt.. 26s. 43 

Teed.c.sees | West India Molasses..... 155. Od. to 





i. 
18s, Cd 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





Gon MEDICAL SESSION COM- 
MENCES on MONDAY, the Ist of OCTOBER. 
The Introductory Address will be given by Dr. Addison, at 
Two o'clock. | 
Gentlemen who desire to become Students must give satis- | 
factory testimony as te their Education and Conduct ; they are | 
required to pay 40/. for the first year, 40/. for the second year, 
and 10t. for every suceeeding year of attendance. 

‘The payment for the year admits to the Lectures, Practice, 
and all the privileges of a Student. | 
Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Assistants, and Resident Obstetric 
Clerks, are selected according to merit, from those Students | 
who have attended a second year. } 

Mr. Srocker, Apothecary to Guy’s Hospital, is authorized } 
to enter the Names of Students, and to give further particu- 
lars if required. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL | 

and MEDICAL COLLEGE. | 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on Monnar, 

Ocroser Ist, with an Introductory Address by Dr. Fanne, at 

7 o'clock, v.o. | 
LECTURES. 











' 


Medicine—Dr. Burrows. | 

Surgery—Mr. Lawnence. | 

Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Sxey. 

Physiology and Morbid Anajomy—Mr. Pacer. 

Superintendence of Dissections—Mr. Horpven and Lr. Coote. 

Demonstrations of Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Kinxes. 

Chemistry—Mr. Grirrirns. 
SUMMER SESSION, 

Commencing May Ist. 

Materia Medica—Dr. Rovre tt. 

Botany—Dr. F. Fare, 

Forensic Medicine—Dr. Baty. 

Midwifery, 4\c.—Dr. Wesr. 

Compparative Anatomy—Mr. M‘Wutsy1t. 

Practical Chemistry and Natural Philosophy—Dr.Gairrirus. 


1850, 





HOSPITAL PRACTICE.—The Hospital contains 580 Beds, 
and relief is afforded to 70,000 Patients annually. The In- 
patients are visited daily by the Physicians and Surgeons; | 
and during the Summer Session four Clinical Lectures are | 
delivered weekly ; those on the medical cases by Dr. Roupell 
and Dr. Burrows; those on the surgical cases by Mr. Law- | 
rence, Mr. Stanley, and Mr. Lloyd. The Out-patients are at | 
tended daily by the Assistant-Physicians and Assistant-Sur- | 





eons. 

SB COLLEGIATE ESTABLISHMENT.—Warden, Mr. Paget. 
Students can reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
rules of the Collegiate system estab! shed under the direc 
tion of the Treasurer and a Committee of Governors of the | 
Hospital. Some of the Teachers and other gentlemen con- | 
nected with the Hospital also receive Students to reside with 


em | 

SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, &c.—At the end of the Winter | 
Session Examinations will be held for a Scholarship of the 
value of 45/. a year, and tenable for three years. The exami 
nations of the classes for prizes and certificates of merit will 
take place at the same time. | 

Further information may be obtained from the Medical or 
Surgicai Oificers or Lecturers, er at the Anatomical Museum 
or Library. 


peessan REFUGEE 
Committee. 
The Right Honourable Lord Beaumont. 
The Right Honourable Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart, M P. 
The Right Honourable T. Milner Gibson, M.P. 
Sir C. D. O. Jephson Norreys, Bart. M.P. 
Anstey, Chisholm, Esq. M.P. | Jerrold, Douglas, Esq 
Ashurst, W. H. jun. Esq. Landor, Walter Savage, Esq. | 
Brown, F. nac, Esq. Mackinnon, W. A. Esq. M.P. | 
Cobden, R rd, Esq. M.P. Prout, Thomas, Esq. } 
Dickens, € : Shaen, William, Eeq. j 
} 








FUND. 







“Sq 
Duncombe, T. sq. M.P. Stansfeld, James, Esq. 
Forster, John, Esq. Stone, Frank, Esq. 
Fox, W. J. Esq. M.P. Taylor, Richard, Esq. 
Hawkes, Sidney M. Esq. Taylor, P. A. Esq. 
Hervey, T Esq. Thackeray, W. M. Esq. 
Hume, Joseph, Esq. M.P. Thompson, Colonel, M.P. 

Honorary Secretaries. 

Hawkes, Sidney Milnes, Esq. } Tavistock House, Tavistock 

Stansfeld, James, Esq J Square, London. 

The generosity and love of justice which distinguish the 
English people among all the nations of the earth are appealed 
to, on behalf of the Italian refugees in England, under cir- | 
cumstances unparalleled in history. | 

The exiles, to a generous relief of whose distresses the Eng- | 
lish heart is sought to be awakened, were engaged in the de- 
fence of Rome. They are the good citizens who, when Kome 
was abandoned by her Monarch and Executive, answered to 
the general voice, and arose to give her law, tranquillity, and 
order ; who built upon the ruins of a monstrous system which 
had fallen of its own rottenness and corruption, one of mode- 
ration and truth, who established and maintained a Govern- | 
ment, administered under the pressure of great difficulties, | 
with a veneration for the sacred rights of life, liberty, and 
property, new in Rome~administered with an honesty, for- 
bearance, and singleness of purpose, that won the respect of ] 
dispassionate observers, of all principles and part They 
are the soldiers who defended that Government against the 
united arms of bigotry and despotism, and defended it suc- 
cessfully. They are the brave besieged who held Rome with 
a courage and devotion worthy of her ancient glories, but | 
with the magnanimity and clemency of Christian men 
They are the dignified capitulators, who, when all means of | 
defence were utterly exhausted, opened her gates to a foreign 
army forty thousand strong, assembled round them by an act | 
of such stupendous baseness that it will remain an inefface- 
able stain upon the honour and the name of the French Go- 
vernment through all the coming ages of the world. 

It is not the only sorrow of the Italian exiles that a noble 
cause is for the time being lost. Proscribed, and driven from 
their watch over the beautiful countiy of their birth and | 
their affections, they seek a refuge here in England, almost 
the only free land where they may setfoot. And if their claim 
on our hospitality and sympathy needs any strengthening, | 
it must not be forgotten that one representative of the Eng 
lish nation has been found in the person of Mr. More O’Ferral, 
Governor of Malta, who, having received with open arms the 
Jesuits and friends of absolutism, did not think it shame to | 
cast these wanderers forth from that inhospitable shore, as if 
the ships th»t bore them were infected with the plague. 

Hunted by their and the world’s enemies—forlorn and 
penniless, reduced to indigence, bereft of almost all that 
makes life dear, an‘ bringing nothing from the wreck beyond 
the Mediterranean Sea but hope in the eternal might of the 
principles they have upheld—the Committee named above 
appeals in their behalf to Englishmen, for present heip. That 
they mav not die of want, where they have found a home ; | 




















thatth noble spirits may not sink into despair: that they 
may cc sect with this free country in their future, be it 
whatit ay, such associations as such men should connect 
with it, ind ever love and honour it with grateful hearts, as 


worthy of its freedom and its high renown ; the Committee 
— this address, earnestly soliciting subscriptions for their 


The funds raised are proposed to be applied to the relief of 
the more immediate and urgent wants of the exiles, to the 
provision of the means of enabling them to reach other 

hei 4 


| priated ad oining lands until required for sale, upon p 


eran LIFE - ASSURANCE COM- 


PANY. Capital 1,000,0007. 


This Institution is empowered by a special act of Parlie- 
ment, (4th Vict. c. 9,) and is so constituted as to afford tha 
benefits of life assurance in their fullest extent to policy- 
holders, and to present greater facilities and accommodation 
than are usually offered to the public. 

The ample subscribed capital, together with the large and 
continually increasing fund, accumulated from the premiums 
on upwards of 8,000 policies, affords complete security to the 
assured ; whilst the magnitude of the Company's transactions 
has enabled the directors to offer unusual advantages to policy- 
holders, as will be seen by reference to the prospectus, and to 





the varied and extensive tables, which have been computed | 


with great care and labour expressly for the use of this insti- 
tution. Perer Moraison, Resident Director. 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London, Oct. 1, 1847. 





YROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 

50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal Exchange 

Buildings. Established 1806. Policy-holders’ Capital, 1,15€,7824, 
Annual Income, 143,000/._ Bonuses declared, 743,000/. 


| Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,765,000. 


President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
Directors. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Chairman. 
Capt. W. John Williams, Deputy Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. | George Round, Fsq. 
George Dacre, Esq. James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. The Rev. James Sherman. 
William Judd, Esq. Frederick Squire, Esq. 

The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. William Henry Stone, Esq. 
John A. Beaumont, Esq. Managing Director. 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. F.S.8. 29, Upper Montague 
Street, Montague Square. 
NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 
| Bxampies of the Extinction of Premiums by the surrender 

of Bonuses | 















| Bonuses added 
| subsequently, 
to be further 
increased 
annually. 


Date of| Sum Original Premium. 
d 


Policy. ||nsure 











£ £s da. & «ed. 
1806 2500 | 791010 Extinguished | 1222 2 0 
sll 1000 | 3319 2 ditto i miwe | 
1818 1000 «| 34 «16 «10 ditto. i 114 18 10 j 





Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies 





| otal with addi 











Policy | nate Sum Bonuses | tions to be fur- 
No. * | Insured added. | ther increased. 
| £ S864 ad 
521 1807 900 98212 1 | 186212 1 
1174 1810 1200 1160 5 6 | 2360 5 6 | 
3392 1820 5000 =| 355817 8 | 8558 17 8B | 








Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom; at the City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, 50, Regent Street. 
USTRALIAN AGRICULTURAL 
COMPANY —Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 1824. 
Office, 12, King’s Arms Yard, Moorgate Street, London. 





J. 8. Brownrigg, Esq. Governor, Ashford, Chertsey, Surrey 

A. W. Blane, y- Deputy-Governor, Salt Hill, Bucks. 

C. D. Bruce, Esq. (Fletcher, Alexander, and Co. 10, King’s 
Arms Yard. 

Henry Buckle, Esq. Mark Lane. 

W. 8. Davidson, Esq. (Herries, Farquhar, and Co.) 16. St. 
James's Street. 

John Hodgson, Esq. St. Helen’s Place. 

John Loch, Esq. (Director of the Honourable 
Company,) 15, Cavendish Square 

Stewart Majoribanks, Esq. Bushy Grove, Watford, Herts 

Hon. J. T. Leslie Melville, (Williams, Deacon, and Co 
Birchin Iane. 

Henry Porcher, Esq. Park Corner, Hartford Bridge. 

J. H. Ravenshaw, Esq. (British Iron Company,) South Sea 
House. 

G. R. Smith, Esq. (Smith, Payne, and Co.) Lombard Street. 

Thomas Tooke, Esq. (Chairman of Royal Exchange, and 

St. Katherine Docks.) 

. 8. Thornton, Esq. (Director of Sun Fire 0 

Bury, Ware, Herts. 











G ») Amweil 





The Australian Agricultural Company, after having for the 
last twenty years confined its operations to cultivating and 
grazing estates, (comprising | ,900,000 acres,) which were s« 
lec with 
offering for sale, ali that portion, containing nearly 500,000 
acres, situated near the excellect harbour of Port Stephens 

100 miles from Sydney and its 50,000 inhabitants). The un- 
cultivated or virgin lands will be sold in lots cf 50 acres cach 
at WU. per acre; 50%. paid in England will entitle the purchaser 
to one free intermediate passage to Port Stephens, equivalent 
to 212, and the choice of a freehold of 50 acres throughout the 
above territory 

Commonage will be allowed on the Company's unappro- 

payment 
of a capitation assessment of one penny per head per ann m 
for sheep, for a certain number, not less than one for every 
acre of freehold; or cattle and horses at the rate of one for 
every five sheep 

Purchasers of two allotments, or one hundred acres, will be 
entitled to two intermediate, or one cabin passage, equivalent 
to 42, 

Persons with families, desirous to economize, and avail 
themselves of steer accommodation, according toa fixed 
scale, will be allowed a proportionate deduction on their land 
purchase. 

The cleared and improved lands (with the exception of cer- 
tain reserves for town and village sites, and other purposes 
will be open for sale at the rate of twenty years’ purchase of 




















the estimated yearly rental, whick can only be ascertained on | 





the spot ; but any sum paidin this country forthe unimproved 
or virgin lands, will be credited to the purchaser, should he 
prefer the former after his arrival in the Colony 

The Company have engaged the services of a gentleman 
many years employed in the Surveyor-General’s Department 
in New South Wales, in which capacity he assisted in the 
survey of the Company's Lands, and became thoroughl 
acquainted with their character; he will accompany the 
emigrants in the first ship, “‘ Artemisia,’ and assist them in 
selecting their respective allotments, and, from his long 
colonial experience, be able to render them much useful in- 
formation and guidance in the commencement of their opera- 
tions. 

Fine-woolled sheep, horses, and cattle of the best breeds, 
can be purchased of the Company on advantageous terms 
Vine-cuttings, plants, and seeds, may be obtained from the 
Company’s gardens and orchards. 

Purchasers, immediately on landing at Post Stephens, will 
be received by the Agents of the Company ; shelter will be 
afforded them for a limited period, and means of conveyance 





countries as they may desire, g lly to their € 

and protection. Subscriptions will be gratefully received by 

any of the members of the Committee, or by the Honorary 

Secretaries, Sidvey* Milnes Hawkes and James Stansfeld, 

Esqrs. Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, London; or may 
@ paid in to the following 


Bankers. 
Mesers. Smith, Payne, and Smiths, 1, Lombard Street ; and 
Messrs. Coutts, Strand. 





for themselve. and their luggage furnished them ; all upon the 
most moderate terms. 

The average duration of a passage to New South Wales 
may be taken at 110 days. 

Prospectuses wil be forwarded to any part of the United 
Kingdom on the transmission of Four Postage stamps, and 
any further information may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary, Geonex Exostaom, Esq. 12, King’s Arms Yard, 
London. 


East India | 


tcare in New South Wales, has determined on 


ee, 
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NWELL COLLEGE AND PREPARA. 
TORY SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX .—Principal the Re 

J.A. Emertos, D.D. Oxon. Parents and guardians desi no 

of selecting a school in a healthy situation, combinm wo 

liberal terms) the intellectual advantages of a collegiate: wa 

fessional, or commercia! course, with sound religious inetes. 

| tion, moral and physical training, with domestic and maine 

| care, may obtain a prospectus on application to the Secre ical 

The Term will commence on Tacaspay 4th October. tary. 

- ca TS 

| \ ILITARY EDUCATION. — HANWELL 
i 


COLLEGE, MIDDLES 











—A_ Professo . 
| theoretical and practical knowledge, has been apap we 
preparation of young men for the Nonthly Examinations 
| directed by the Commander-in-chiecf, and to enable those of : 
| advanced age to take high professional ground on enterine 
| the service. Former Pupils of Hanwell College haye beet 
| successful Candidates for Commissions at each Examinati 4 
| hitherto held J. A. Emrrrox, D.D. Principal." 
| (\VERLAND GOODS and PARCELS for 
INDIA, to ADEN, CEYLON, MADRAS, CALCUTTA 
SINGAPORE, CHINA, and BOMBAY, should be delivered 
not later than noon on the 17th of each month, and if for 
warded on the 18th will be subject to ane xtra charge. P 
When the [8th falls on a Sunday, no package wij) be re- 
ceived after the 17th, and cases must not exceed 701bs in 
weight, and when measuring over one cubic foot they must 
be strong and well hooped at the ends. 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company's Og- 
| ces, 1/2, Leadenhall Street, London, Feb. 23, 1849. > 








1. y r 
{TEAM TO INDIA AND CHINA, 
4 EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
iEKS AND LIGHT GOODs, to Ceylon, Madras 
} Calcutta, Pena Singapore, and Hong-kong.—The Penin- 
sular and Uriental Steam Navigation Company book passen- 
gers and receive goods ana parcels for the above ports by 
their steamers, starting from Southampton on the 20th of 
every month, and from Suez on orabout the lth of the month, 
BOMBAY.— Fassengers for Bombay can proceed by this 
Company’s Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence 
to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Suez by 
the Hon. E. I. Company's Steamers. 
MEDITERRANEAN.—Malta, on the 2 th and 29th of every 
| month. Constantinople, on the 29th of the month. Alex 
andria, on the 20th of the month. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

For Flans of the Vessels, Rates of Passage-money, and w 
secure passages, and ship cargo, apply at the Company's 
Oftices, No. 1 Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 
Street, Southampton. 


\ NOVELTY for the approaching Season 
i is in preparation, to which a distinguishing name has 
not yet been given, but which the Inventors, Messrs. Nicout, 
| can recommend as one of the most useful, warm, comfortable, 
and graceful articles of gentlemanly attlre ever produced. 
vecimens can be seen at 114, 116, and 120, Regent Street, and 
| 22, Cornhill, as also the TREBLE GARMENT, or PALETOT, 
called the NICOLL, which retains all the characteristics of 
the famed Paletot (registered 6 and 7 Vic. c. 65) in its exte- 
( rior, and has the additio: advantages of being convertible 
arm to a light Overcoat, or vice versa, at the pleasure 
of the wearer, or, as the mild or cold nature of the weather 
may require (this garment must be seen and worn to be pro- 
perly appreciated), it will be found, perhaps, the best preser- 
vative of health in this variable climate. THE NICOLL 
| has been secured by Royal Letters Patent in England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, and the Colonics: it can, therefore, only be 
purchased in the country, or abroad, of Messrs. Nicouv’s (the 
| Patentees recognized Agents, and in London only of them- 
selves, viz. at 114, 116, 120, Regent Strect, and 2 

























Cornhill. 


| MULE NICOLL PALETOT (Registered 6 and 





7 Vic. c. 65) WAREROOMS 114, 116, 120, Regent Street, 
and 22, Cornhil!.—Also for Nicoll’s Morning Coat, now in al- 
most universal request for the Country, Riding, Walking, Sea- 
i Shooting Jackets adapted for the season 
assumed the use of the word 


side, & 


Many 
have 


ALETOT, but Messrs. 
OLL are the sole Patentees of the design and material. 


Ni 
"og ‘ ’ . y ‘ pes ies 
pe aeene. NICUOLL’S Wholesale and Count- 

4 ing-house Departments for the London Branches in the 
Shipping and Woollen Trades are in Change Alley, Cornhill, 
and 120, Regent Street. 

rove . ~ TOR F . 

| ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy 

and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imiiations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to ol ve that each bottle of 
| the genuine article bears the name of “ Wittiam Lazensr” 
| on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
| and signed “‘ Elizabeth Lazenb:.” 

E. Lazexey and Son's Es CE ot ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c., and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warchouse,6, Edwards Strect, Portman Square. 


| FPLATE—T. COX SAVORY AN 



























AND CO. 
Silversmiths, &c. 47, Cornhill, (seven doors from Grace- 
church Street,) London 
The best wrought Fiddle-pattern Spoons and Forks, at 7s. 2d. 
per ounce. Fiddle pattern. Classic do. 
d Ls 4 

















| d. £s.a 
| 12 Table Spoons ............ at7T2—W150..11 70 
| 12 Dessert Spoons . 72— 7 34.. 74 
12 Table Forks 72—W0150..11 70 

| 12 Dessert Forks . 72— 7 34.. 7154 
| 2 Gravy Spoons..... 72— 3118.. 3168 
1 Soup Ladle... 72— 3 46. 370 

4 Sauce Ladles........... 78— 3168. 4 08 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt bowls 100... 1 40 

1 Fish Slice easeenese 2100... 2150 
12 cresecee 10 78— 3166. 4 88 
1 Pair Sugar Tong one 0180 





ssic is a new pattern, much admired for its clegance. 


PLEGANT TOILET REQUISITES, each of 
infallible attributes —ROW LAND'S MACASSAR OIL 

is highty and universally appreciated for creating and sus- 
| aining luxuriant tresses. ROWLAND'S KALYDOR is @ 
preparation of uaparalleled efficacy in improving and beau- 
the skinand comp exion; and ROW LAND’S ODONTO, 
url Dentifrice, is invaluable Tor its beautifying and pre- 
ive effects on the Tecth and Gums. The Patronage of 
yalty throughout Europe, and the numerous Testimonials 
const uitly reecived of their « afford the best and surest 


















| pro tf of heir merits.—Beware of Spurious Imitations. Some 
| ar- off-red under th: implied sanction of Royalty and the 
| Gov. ran nt Departments, with similar attempts at dec p- 
| tion. The only genuine of each bears the name of “ Row- 
| lands" preceding that of the article oa the wrapper or label. 

Soid by them at 20, Hatton Garden, London; and by every 
| re pee able Chemist and Perfum +r throughout the Kinedom. 





sakulboo > : . aantae I 
WEAKNESS OF THE CHESr AND 
Z AS'tHMA CURED BY HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Copy 
of a declaration made by Mr. C. Zeitsen, of Nymegen, in Hol- 
| land, date 24th August 1549.—I, the undersigned, declare that 
| I have been perfectly cured of a weakness of the chest and 

difficulty of breathing, by the use of Holloway’s Pills. I 
| had been a sufferer for years, and was unabd'e to get the least 
relief from the various remedies I tried, until I took these in- 
estimable Pills; and I invite all who may be similarly afflicted 
to use the same remedy without delay. Signed, C. Zeitzen. 
They may be taken in all cases of ola coughs, recent colds, 
and asthmatical affection. Sold by all Druggists, and at Pro- 
fessor Ho.toway's Establishment, 244, Strand, Londod. 
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BLACKS GUIDE-BOOKS 


AND TRAVELLING MAPS. 
New Editions. 





« We have looked carefully through the volumes. They 
irably ‘got up’; the descriptions are accurate, and 
bly clear and comprehensive. We have seldom ex- 
oks better ‘edited.’ .... 4 Altogether, this series 
of immense value to tourists.” —Art-Union. 
py oath on find a corner in the portmanteau of every 
person about to undertake @ journey of pleasure or busi- 
ness, either wn England and Wales or Scotiand.”—John 


Bull 


are adm 
remarka 
amined boc 


LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST AND | 


ROAD-BOOK of ENGLAND and WALES; con- 
taining a General Travelling Map, with the Roads and 
Railways distinctly laid down ;_ besides Sections of the 
more important Districts on an enlarged scale, and En- 
graved Charts of Roads, Railroads, and Interesting Lo- 
calities. In a closely-printed and portable volume. Price 
a _— executed work, prettily illustrated, with 
useful maps.”— Atheneum. 

LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST of 

SCOTLAND; containing an accurate Travelling 
Map; 25 Engraved Charts of Roads, Railroads, and In- 
teresting Localities, (including Plans of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow); numerous Views of the Scenery, on Wood 
and Steel, and a copious Itinerary. Seventh Edition, 
corrected and improved, with a List of the principal 
Hotels and Inns. In a handsome portable volume. Price 


. 6d. 

“A comprehensive, intelligent, and well-arranged 
Guide-book. We have been furnished with an incidental 
proof of the remarkable accuracy of the charts and de- 


scriptions, in the personal testimony of a pedestrian, who | 


has traversed a considerable space book in hand,”— 
Spectator. 


LACK’S PICTURESQUE GUIDE to the 
ENGLISH LAKES. Including an Ess: 
Geology of the District, by Joun Putwiips, F.R.S. G.L. 
Professor of Geology in King’s College, London. With a 
minutely accurate Map, by W. Hucues; Charts of the 
Lakes, Views of the Scenery, and an ample Itinerary of 
all the Routes, with the Distances accurately laid down. 
Third Edition. In a neat pocket volume. Price Sz 
“This Guide to the Lakes has been compiled upon the 
game elaborate plan, (as the “ Picturesque Tourist of 
Scotland,”) governed by the same resolution tc spare no 
cost or trouble to achieve a successful result It needs 
no higher commendation. It is a picturesque guide in 
every sense—its descriptions are charmingly written—its 
intelligence is ample and minute—and its illustrations are 
admirable specimens of art.”—Adas. 


LACK’S ECONOMICAL TOURIST of 
SCOTLAND ; containing an accurate Travelling 
Map and Itinerary, with Descriptive Notices of all the 
Remarkable Objects along the several roads, with Four 
Engraved Charts of those localities which possess pecu- 
liar Historical or Picturesque interest. Fourth Edition, 
corrected and improved. In a neat closely-printed vo- 
lume. Price 3s. 6d. 











“ A work most carefully and elaborately compiled, con- | 


taining the greatest possible amount of information in 
the smallest possible space.”—Scolsman. 


LACK’S GUIDE THROUGH 
BURGH. Sixth Edition. Price 2s. 6d. And 
GUIDE THROUGH GLASGOW. Third Edition. Price 
2s. With Maps and Views, and Descriptions of the En- 








EDIN- 


ns. 

*,* Both these works are compiled for the special use 
of strangers; their contents being arranged in distinct 
walks, indicated by different colours on the maps of the 
respective cities. The tourist is thus enabled to traverse 
theground without any further assistance, and to visit 
all that is worth seeing in both cities in a very short time. 


LACK’S ROAD AND RAILWAY TRA- 
VELLING MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 
carefully compiled from the Maps of the Ordnance Sur- 
veys, and beautifully engraved by Sipney HALL; with 
all the Roads, Railroads, and other Topographical infor- 
mation required by the Tourist or Travelier on business. 
Size, 32 inches by 22}. Ina neat portable case, price | 
4s. 6d. ] 
“A beautifully executed map of England and Wales, 
which, after careful observation and reference, we can | 
characterize as being among the most correct ever issued.” 
—HMining Journal. 
A SMALLER MAP. 


LACK’S ROAD AND RAILWAY TRA- 
VELLING MAP of SCOTLAND, carefully con- 
Structed from the best Authorities ; with all the Roads 
and Railroads accurately laid down. Size, 32 inches by 
224. In a neat portable case, price 4s. éd 
*,* From the care bestowed on the construction of the 
present map, and the means which have been used to cor- 
rect the original drawings, by reference to individuals 
conversant with the topography of their respective local- 
ities, the publishers are satisfied that it will be found the 
Most accurate and beautiful map of Scotland extant. * 
A SMALLER MAP. Price 2s. 6d. | 








Price 2s. 6d. 


] LACK’S COUNTY MAPS of SCOTLAND, | - 


Printed on Patent Cloth Paper, neatly done up in 
cloth Cases, Gilt-lettered and Coloured. Containing all | 
the Roads, Railways, Canals, Country Seats, Towns, | 
Villages, Fishing Streams, Rivers, Lakes, and Places of 
Historical and Legendary Note. Price ls. each, except- 
ing Argyle and Bute, Perth, Inverness and Western 
Islands, which being Double Maps are I! s. 6d. each. 

CHOOL HISTORIES.—New Eprrions. 
GENERAL HISTORY (Modern), by A. F. TYTLER, | 
with Map. 3s, 
GENERAL HISTORY (Ancient), by A. F. TyTLer, 
With Map. 3s. 
AL SSTIER, by Jon Kitro, D.D. 3s. 6d. or with 
ap, 4s. 


0 ae TeamD, by P. F. Tyrter, Edited by Dr. Rew. 


ROME, by Dr. Hernenincton, with Map. 6s. 
Brack, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


y on the | 


Early in October will be Published, 
CAXTONS: 


A FAMILY PICTURE. 


By the Author of “ Rienzi,” &c. &c. 
} In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE 
| 


Wi.t1am BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh 


and London; Orders received by all Booksellers. 





In the Press, a New Edition, in foolscap 8vo. of 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Wituiam E. Ayroun, Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh. 


With an 


APPENDIX. 


| Witt1AmM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





| MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
VHE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 
Author of “ Father Eustace,” “ The Lottery of 
Marriage,” &c. 
Henry CoLnurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St. 


This day, a New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
I EALTHY HOMES: a Guide to the proper 
Regulation of Buildings, Streets, Drains, and 
Sewers, with a Postscript; especially addressed to Sur- 
veyors and Commissioners of Sewers. 
By W1Li1aM Iloskine, Architect and C.E. 
| Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


I 


Early in October, one large vol. 8vo. 
ECOLLECTIONS OF THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF VALENTINE LORD CLONCURRY. 
With Extracts from his Correspondence. 
By HIMSELF. 
Dublin: James M‘'GLasHan, 21, D’Olier Street ; 
Ws. S. Ong and Co. 147, Strand, London. 


’ This day is published, price Is. 
RESNEL AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 
A Reply to the Calumnies of the “ Atheneum.” 
By Ropert Moon, M.A. Fellow of Queen’s College, 

Cambridge. 


Also, by the same Author, 8vo. boards, 5s. 
FRESNEL AND HIS FOLLOWERS, a Criticism ; to 
which are appenled, Outlines of Theories of Diffraction 
and Transversal Vibration. 
Cambridge : MACMILLAN, BARCLAY, and MACMILLAN ; 
London : LoNGMAN and Co, 


A New Edition, price 1s. or ls. 4d. by post, with 
Engraved Plan of Farm Buildings, 
I IGH FARMING UNDER LIBERAL 
COVENANTS, the best Substitute for Protection. 
By James CairD, Farmer, Baldoon, 

“I believe it will be of the greatest possible benefit to 
the agricultural labourer, by affording increased employ- 
ment.”—Speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
State of the Nation, 2d July 1849. 

“ The publication of such facts, at the present time, are 

| Of great public importance.”—Jrish Jndustrial Journal. 

“ We strongly advise our readers to make the whole 
performance a matter of personal study.”—Agricultural 
Gazette. 

* Ilis facts are invaluable.”—Journal of Agriculture. 

WILLIAM BLackweop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 


POPULAR EDITION OF MR. TUPPER’S TALES. 
Now complete in | vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 8s. 
MHE CROCK OF GOLD; 


AND OTHER TALES. 
$y MakTIN F. Turrer, Esq. Author of Proverbial 
Philosophy, &c. &c. 
With Illustrations by Leecu, 





To be published on October Ist, post 8vo. with Frontis- 
- piece by Legecn, price 2s. 6d. 
TOLL AND TRIAL; 
A Tale of Modern Life. 

By Mrs. CrosLanp (late CAMILLA TOULMIN.) 
ArTuur HAL, Virtue and Co, 26, Paternoster Row. 
THE REVOLU!IION IN ITALY. 

Just published, and may be had at all the Libraries, 
in 3 vols. post Svo. 

>) RNESTO DI RIPALTA; a Tale of the 

‘4 Italian Revolution. By the Author of “ Notes of a 
Two Years’ Residence in Italy.” 

* An interesting book. A true and philosophical view 
of politics and the great classes of political opinion in 
Italy, presented in the form of a tale which is always 
readable and well sustained, often powerful and interest- 
ing.” — Spectator. 

“ The work will prove highly attractive to persons 
who wish to obtain an interesting and well-written nar- 


| rative of the affairs of Italy during the past two years.”— 


Britannia. 
London: Sara, Etper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
Dublin: James M‘GLasHAN, 21, D’Olier Street. 


This day is published, Smo. cloth, price 3s. 

HE POETICAL PRIMER; consisting of 

Short Extracts from Ancient and Modern Authors, 
selected and arranged for the Use of Children, By Mrs. 
LAWRENCE. Fifth Edition, revised. 

Also, by the same Author, 18mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

CAMEOS FROM THE ANTIQUE; or the Cabinet 
of Mythology. Selections illustrative of the Mythology 
of Greece and Italy, for the Use of Young Persons, and 
intended as a Sequel to the Poetical Primer. Second 
Edition, revised. 

18mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

PICTURES, SCRIPTURAL AND HISTORICAL; 
or the Cabinet of History ; with Poetical Selections, Re- 
ligious and Moral, for the use of Young Persons: the 
concluding Sequel to the Poetical Primer. Second Edi- 
tion, revised. 

Liverpool: DetanTon and LAUGHTON ; 
London: WalTTaker and Co. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 24th, and 
BILLS for insertion by the 26th inst. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


/TNHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLXXXII.—ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
| for insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Pub- 
lishers before Thursday, the 27th, and BILLS by Satar- 
| day, the 29th instant. 
London: Loneman and Co. 39, Paternoster Row. 


| THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN’S CHARGE. 
| This day, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
HARGE DELIVERED at the ANNUAL 
J VISITATION of the DIOCESES of DUBLIN and 
KILDARE, in Jury and Aveust, 1849, By Ricgaap 
| Wuartety, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. 
| London : Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 
} Just out, price 6s. 


DJRACTICE GERMAN. 
Adapted for Self-Instraction. 
By Fatcx Lepaun 
WITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
By the same Author, 
GERMAN IN ONE VOLUME. Second Edition, 
price 8s.; with KEY, 10s. 6d. 
DR. RAMADGE ON ASTHMA AND DISEASE 
OF THE HEART. 
1 vol. 8vo. greatly improved, Second Edition, 10s. 6d. 
STHMA: ITS VARIETIES AND COM- 
PLICATIONS ; with Practical Remarks on the 
specific Treatment of each. Illustrated by Cases and 
Plates coloured from nature. To which is annexed, a suc- 
cinct Treatise of the principal Diseases of the Heart. By 
F. HH. Ramapee, M.D. Fellow of the College of Physi- 
cians, late Senior Physician to the Royal Intirmary for 
Asthma, Consumption, and other Diseases of the Lungs. 
London ; LoncMaAn and Co. 
Public Library, Conduit Street. 
| EADING AND BOOK SOCIETIES.— 
THE BEST MODE for the Establishment and 
Supply of Reading and Book Societies in Town and 
Country, is that detailed in a littl work recently pub- 
lished, entitled, “ HINTS FOR THE FORMATION OF 
READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES,” which is sent 
Gratis and post free to orders enclosing two stamps, ad- 
dressed Messrs. SAUNDERS and Or.Ley, Publishers, Con- 
duit Street. 
| prep er LITERATURE.—C, E. MUDIE 
has the pleasure to inform his Subscribers that he is 
pweparing a CATALOGUE of FRENCH and GERMAN 
WORKS, to be added to his Library. The selections will 
include the best works of History, Philosophy, and Gene- 
ral Literature. 

The supply of the best ENGLISH BOOKS will also be 
greatly increased during the ensuing season. Subscribers 
who may have made more than one unsuccessful applica- 
tion for any recent work in circulation may secure it at 
their next exchange. Single Subscriptions One Guinea 
Yer Annum. Family and Country Subscriptions Two to 
Ten Guineas. Book Societies and Literary Institutions 
supplied. For Prospectuses apply to CuagLes EDWARD 
Mupie, 28, Upper King Street, Bloomsbury Square. 


| 
| sid 
| STANDARD | SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
| 
| 


iy QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CLXX. 





PUBLISHED BY 
ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH. 


& 
| QCHOOL ATLAS.—Price 10s. 6d. BLACK’S 
| \) SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 
| an entirely New Collection of Maps, Drawn by W. 
Hueues, F.R.G.S. Professor of Geography in theCollege 
fur Civil Engineers. 

“The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet 
fallen in our way ; it is at once a duty and a pleasure tu 
recommend it.”— English Journal of Education, May 1847. 


i. 
PRACTICAL GEOMETRY.—In 8vo. Price 
5s. with many Diagrams,a COMPLETE TREA- 
TISE on PRACTICAL GEOMETRY and MENSURA- 
TION; with numerous Exercises. By James EL.iot, 
formerly Teacher of Mathematics in the Liverpool Me- 
chanics’ Institution, and late Superintendent of the Elec- 
tric Telegraph for the Scottish District. 
KEY to the SAME, 8vo. with many Diagrams, 6s. 
“These books are the work of a man who is both an 
able practical mathematician and an experienced teacher. 
The Key is not a mere table of solutions, it is interspersed 
with valuable critical remarks illustrating the rationale 
of the various processes. The Treatise and Key together 
are a valuable addition to our school libraries.”—Spec- 
tator. il. 
UTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY, PRINCI- 
PALLY ANCIENT. With Introductory Expla- 
nations of the System of the World, and of the most 
Approved Methods of Studying and Teaching Geography Fy 
for the Use of the more Advanced Pupils of the High 
School of Edinburgh, and of the Students of the Univer- 
sities. By Professor Piians, of the University of Edin- 
burgh. Price 4s. 6d. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


PUBLISHED DURING THE LAST SEASON, 
By JOHN W. PARKER, West Srranp. 





Mr. Jobn Stuart Mill’s Principles of Political 
Economy; with some of their Applications to Social 
Philosophy. Second Edition. 2 vols. Octavo, 30s. 





A View of the Art of Colonization; with 
present reference to the British Empire; in Letters be- 
tween a Statesman and a Colonist. Edited by (one of 
the writers) EDWARD GIBBON WAKEFIELD. Octavo, 12s. 

Mr. Roebuck on the Colonies of England; 
a Plan forthe Government of Some Portion of our Colo- 
nial Possessions. Octavo, with Map, 7s. 6d. 





Mr. Cornewall Lewis on the Influence of Au- 
thority in Matters of Opinion. Octavo, 10s. 6d. 


Sir Thomas Phillips on Wales ; the Language, 
Social Condition, Moral Character, and Religious Opi- 
nions of the People, Considered in their relation to Edu- 
cation. Octavo, 14s. 





Rev. George Williams on the Holy City; 
Historical, Topographical, and Antiquarian Notices of 
Jerusalem, Second Edition. Octavo, 2 large vols. 2/. 5s. 
With numerous Illustrations, and considerable Additions, 
including 
THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF THE HOLY 

SEPULCHRE. 
By Professor W1LtxI1s. 
With this edition is also published, 
A PLAN OF THE TOWN AND ENVIRONS OF 
JERUSALEM, 
copied, by permission of Field-Marshal the Marquis of 
Anglesey, from the Original Drawing of the Survey made 
by Lieuts, Aldrich and Symonds, of the Royal Engineers 
under the orders of Lieut.-Col. Anderson, commanding 
the Royal Engineers in Syria. 

*,* The Survey, of which this is a copy, is the only 
one that has ever been made by professional Surveyors, 
and is beautifully engraved by Mr. Lowry. The forms 
of the mountains and valleys are for the first time ren- 
dered with the accuracy of a model from the contour 
lines of the Original Drawings. 

THE PLAN, with an Historical and Descriptive Me- 
moir, reprinted from ‘* Williams’s Holy City,” may be 
had separately, price 9s. ; and also Mounted on Canvass, 
with Rollers, for use in Libraries, Schools, &c. price 18s. 

Professor Willis’s Architectural History of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Reprinted from the above Work. 
With original Illustrations, 9s, 








Dr. Watson’s Lectures on the Principles and | 
Practice of Physic. Third Edition. 2 vols. Octavo, 34s. | 


Rev. R. A. Willmott’s Journal of Summer | 
Time in the Country. 5s. 


Mr. Byam's Wild Life in the Interior of Cen- 


tral America. With Frontispiece, 5s. 


Dr. Whewell’s Elements of Morality ; in- 
cluding Polity. New Edition, 2 vols. reduced in size and 
price, 15s. 


Professor J. D. Forbes on the Danger of | 
Superficial Knowledge. 2s. 





The Evils of England, Social and Economi- 
eal. By a London Physician, 2s. 6d. 





cai 
Brampton Rectory; or the Lesson of Life. | 
Post octavo, 8s, Gd. 


The Archbishop of } of York's Charge delivered | 
at his Primary Visitation in 1849. Second Edition, 1s. 6d. 





The Archbishop of I of Dublin's Essays on Dif- | 





ficulties in the Writings of the Apostle Paul. Sixth | 
Oheaper Edition, 8s. 
Archdeacon Hare’s Parish Sermons. Second 


Series. Octavo, 12s. 








Rev. F. D. Maurice on the Prayer-Book : 
Eighteen Sermons preached at Lincoln’s Inn. 5s. 6d. 








Sacred Latin Poetry, chiefly Lyrical, selected 
and arranged for use; with Notes and Introduction by 
Rh. C, Trencu, M.A Professor of Divinity in King’s Col- | 
lege, London. 7s. or 14s. bound in antique calf. 


Rev. Charles Kingsley’s Village Sermons. | 


os. 


Rev. F. D. Maurice on the Lord's Prayer. 
Second Edition, 2s. 6d. | 





The Archbishop of Dublin’s Sermons. Second 
Edition, with Additions, 12s. 


*,* The additional Sermons separately, 2s. 


Rev. F. D. Maurice on the Religions of the 
World and their Relation to Christianity. Second Edition, 
reduced in size and price, 5s. 





Butler’s Six Sermons on Moral Subjects. | 


Edited by Dr. WuEWELL. With a Preface and a Syliabus. | 
3s. 6d. 





| 
Butler's Three Sermons on Human Nature; | 


and Dissertation on Virtue. Edited by Dr. WueweE.u. 
With Preface and Syllabus. Second Edition, 3s. 6a. 


| and Utility. 


| Phraseology. 


Archdeacon Hare’s Charge—the Duty of the 
Church in Times of Trial; with Notes on the Manage- 
ment Clauses and the Jewish Question. 5s. 








Liber Precum Publicarum; Ordo Adminis- 
trande Cene Domini, Catechismus, Ecclesie Angli- 
cane. Psalterium. Royal 24mo. printed with red border 
lines. 5s. 6d. in cloth; 10s. 6d. in antique calf. 





Rev. T. Worsley, M.A. on the Law of Spiritual 
Discernment; being the Christian Advocate’s Publica- 
tion for 1848. Octavo, 6s. 





Rev. J. S. Boone’s One, Manifold; or System. 
In a Letter to Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. 3s. 








Rev. Edgar Huxtable on the Ministry of St. 
John the Baptist, and the Baptism and Temptation of 
the Lord Jesus Christ An Essay upon the First Three 
Gospels. Octavo. 4s. 6d. 








Rev. E. H. Plumptre’s Sermons on the 
Calling of a Medical Student: preached in the Chapel of 
King’s College, London. Is. 6d. 








Rev. J. Gray on the Earth's Antiquity in 
Harmony with the Mosaic Record of Creation. 5s. 

Becker’s Gallus; or Roman Scenes of the 
Time of Augustus; with Notes and Excursuses illustra- 
tive of the Manners and Customs of the Romans. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. F. Metrcatre, M.A. Ifead Master of 
Brighton College. Second Edition, enlarged, with addi- 
tional Illustrations, 12s. 


Dr. Taylor’s Student’s Manual of Ancient 
History. Fifth Edition, 10s. 6d. 








Dr. Donaldson’s Complete Greek Grammar 


for Learners. 4s. 6d. 

Ritter’s Tacitus. The whole of the extant 
Works of Tacitus, with Emendations by the Editor, a 
Commentary, Life, Indices, and Notes. Complete in 
Four Volumes, 28s. 


NEW WORKS — 


NOW READY. 





FISH AND FISHING IN THE 
NEW WORLD. 
By H. W. Herpert, Author of 
“ The Field Sports of North America.” 
8vo, 16s. bound, 


It. 
FOUR YEARS IN THE PACIFIC, 
By Lieut. the Hon. Freperick Watporg, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 
28s. bound. 


tt. 
WAYSIDE PICTURES IN FRANCE, 
BELGIUM, AND HOLLAND. 
By Ropert Bet. 
Svo. with upwards of 50 Illustrations. 
15s. bound, 


Iv. 

LEONIE VERMONT. 
By the Author of “ Mildred Vernon.” 
3 vols. 

Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bound, 


v. 

STORIES TRADITIONARY AND 
ROMANTIC 

THE TWO REBELLIONS IN 
By A. D. Fitvan. 

Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. bound, 


OF SCOTLAND. 


REMINISCENCE S OF TWELVE 
MONTHS’ SERV ICE 


IN NEW ZEALAND. 
By Lieut. M‘KILiop. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. bound. 


vit. 
MEMOIRS OF PRINCE RUPERT 
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